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Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests before President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 
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« Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


NHE March breezes wafted to Washington the indis- 
putable fact that the country was growing restive 
under the delayed action on the Conference 
treaties. Under the glass roof of the Senate Cham- 
ber the long drawn-out discussion has echoed and 
re-echoed. To pass anything through Congress with 
a two-thirds vote, even ratification of the fact that 
the gold dollar is worth one hundred cents, involves 
delay for discussion and senatorial oratory. 

Then when the President appeared before the Senate and the 
House and delivered his address on the Merchant Marine, 
there was evidence of unanimity in national affairs. It would 
seem as if the executive and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment are coming closer together—and yet there is delay. 

The strain upon the executive in covering the multitude of 
problems before him has been wearing, and Dr. Sawyer has 
insisted that the President leave for a breathing spell in Florida. 


* ~ * * 


HE anniversary of Inauguration Day, March 4, 1921, 

was celebrated at the National Press Club, when the 
President appeared and made an appropriate and colloquial 
address to his newspaper confreres and talked over matters. 

That the bonus question and the sales tax are co-related 
he has made plain, and opponents of the sales tax, fearful of 
their political life, and favoring the bonus bill, are not evidenc- 
ing the highest form of political courage. 

American vacillation has thrown sand in the wheels of tariff 
legislation, but the skies are clearing. 

When Secretary Hughes returned, he soon checked the insin- 
uations of gossipers that the treaties were not the products of 
\merican minds and brains. 

Secretary Mellon fearlessly met the fiat scheme of saddling 
on the country more frozen assets, instead of meeting the 
financial situation with the clear view that what you are obli- 
gated to pay must be paid. The days of high financing and 
fiatism in Federal affairs are past. 

*— * * * 
PRINGTIME came early at the capital, and the pussy- 
willows have appeared. Dogwood blossoms will soon 
follow. Then in April comes “Be Kind to Animals Week” and 
\rbor Day. The cool, chill breezes of March are soon to give 
way to gentle showers and with them the mellowing influence 
that brings hope that the good old summertime will see the 
calendar of Congress well cleared, giving President and Con- 


gressmen a breathing spell between adjournment and the ver- . 


dict of the people in the selection of the sixty-ninth Congress. 
* * * * 


ONGRESSMAN Oscar J. Larson, of Duluth, Minnesota. 
who was born in Finland, and at the age of six years 
picked out the United States as the best country in which to 
ripen the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


MRS. HARDING AND HER FAITHFUL GUARD 


Occupying, as he does. a most responsible and arduous position 
as the official watch dog of the nation’s capitol, “Laddie Boy’ 
nevertheless comports himself with a fine regard for the sensibili- 
ties of the casual caller at the White House. He is affable, dig- 
nified. distinguished—courteous and kind to all with whom he 
comes in contact—a dog of dogs in short—serene, untroubled 
and unabashed at all times and under all circumstances. He 
greets the visitor with a friendly inquiring eye, a slightly lifted 
ear, a wise half-tilting of his sagacious head, an estimating. 
inquiring, appraising sniff or two—and then, if quite satisfied 
of one’s good intentions, present state of grace and past impec- 
cability—he awards the accolade of an approving shake of his 
stubby tail. All of his prominence and popularity and fame 
seem not to have affected in the slightest the calm, judgmatic 
processes of his reasoning powers. He is a most knowledgable 
pup, with such fine manners, such perfect “savoir-vivre,’ such 
fine consideration for other's feelings, that one is irresistibly 
reminded of thut dear old English philosopher's century-old 
dictum that “the more I see of men, the better I like dogs.” 
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HON. OSCAR J. LARSON 


Representative (Republican) from the Eighth District of Minne- 

so‘a. A member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. A 

lawyer by profession, and a fine example of the class of sturdy 

citizenship which his native country (Finland) has bestowed 
upon America 


happiness, touched the high moral mark in the debate on 
government aid to starving Russia. He placed the aid on 
purely Christian grounds, and in the course of his remarks 
used the following language: 


I thank God that we have in the White House a man whose heart 
is big enough that it has room in it for sympathy for suffering human 
beings, although they live without the bounds of this country—a 
man who believes that charity is a universal duty, that the place for 
charity, like the place of God, is everywhere. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity. 

We were told that we entered the World War not only to defend 
our national existence, not only to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, but to save our Christian civilization. I believe those are the 


noble purposes that prompted us to spend our treasure and to shed 
our blood. But let me ask those of you who are opposing this relief 
measure for reasons of mere economy: Is a nation, the richest in all 
the world, whose granaries are bulging with grain, a nation in which 
corn is so plentiful that it is being used for fuel, really a civilized 
nation if it should refuse to give an. infinitesimal portion of that food 
to prevent the starving of many millions of human beings? 


Before Mr. Larson became a member of Congress, he was 
knighted by the President of the Finnish Republic for distin- 
guished service to his native country, which consisted, in part, 
in aiding the people of Finland in their efforts to frustrate their 
Russification by the old Russian regime and in helping them 
to become a free and independent nation. Mr. Larson did not 
allow the ancient grudge to stifle his humanity when the starv- 
ing Russians appealed to America for relief. 


* * * * 


VERY man, woman, and child in these United States has 
— a per capita interest of $100 in the eleven billion dollars 
due Uncle Sam from foreign governments. This fact, dis- 
closed by Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Eliot Wadsworth, 
is awakening popular interest in the work of his department in 
handling the obligations of foreign governments. The prob- 
lem of handling these obligations is in the hands of a young 
man who understands how to handle large affairs. - The propo- 
sition to collect the entire debt at once in cash is impossible, 
so that the only thing that remains to be done is to refund in 
such a way that each country will be able to pay the interest 
and principal of new bonds. As he stated in an address in 
Baltimore: 


These loans involve most intricate problems of foreign exchange, 
foreign trade, and to an extent, the solvency of many debtor govern- 
ments. There is no rule or precedent to be followed in dealing w ith 
the world credit situation caused by the existence of debts between 
nations. 

We are in the position of a creditor holding overdue paper, but it 
must be remembered that there are similar debts outstanding betwcen 
the Allies. European nations owe the United States. They owe 
each other large amounts, and together owe England as much as Eng- 
land owes the United States. Germany has assumed a liability to 
the Reparations Commission of $33,000,000,000. This makes all the 
Allies creditors of Germany. It is a tangled situation, and such inter- 
national liabilities, particularly in their present unbusinesslike form, 
create uncertainty, shake confidence and make the resumption of 
normal business activity impossible. 

Credit and progress are entirely dependent upon confidence, such 
as that which America is gaining every day, but which some countries, 
particularly in Central Europe, are losing faster than we are gaining 
The improvement in the prices of Liberty Bonds is an extraordinary 
testimony to the change of mind among our investors. It is hard to 
realize that the holders of these bonds have made a market profit during 
this year of nearly two and a half billion dollars. Not so bad for a dull 
time, and it means a great deal to a great many people. It is a sign 
and a breeder of confidence. The investor in Liberty Bonds can 
get more today for his income than when he bought the bonds. ‘ot 
only that, but his principal is worth more to him than when he invested 
it. The confidence of the American investor in Government bonds 
and the American dollar is greater than it has ever been. The American 
still has faith that the dollar is worth saving. 

To take advantage of and enjoy the position thus thrust upon us 
is impossible without prosperous and orderly neighbors with whom 
we can do business. Tangled financial relations with these very 
neighbors are a hindrance and unnecessary. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the seriousness of this situation and the absolute necess'ty 
of action, and prompt action, by the United States in dealing with 
the debts of Europe. 

a” ok - * 


N placid terms with the world in general and Washington 

in particular, I was, for once in my life, faultlessly mancu- 

vered to the Italian Embassy a la Lord Pauncefort, in a spacious 

barouche with an immobile man in livery obstructing my view 
from the front. 

As I rolled along serenely, my girth filling in any air spaces 
on the seat efficiently enough, I began to wonder what had 
become of all the rest of Washington's victorias and men in 
livery. Then as swirling gaseous vehicles passed me by loftily. 
the problem was solved. Horses had been traded for four, six. 
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and eight cylinders, with a mortgage to boot, barouches for 
limousine tops, while the man in livery has donned a chauffeur's 
cap and uniform, to fortify himself behind a wheel instead of 
two dingy reins. 

Washington has curtsied and bowed her way out of fashion, 
and now it is the swagger stick, the brisk tread and the brief. 
familiar nod on the streets to tell the tales of modernity. 

All the more reason why I felt myself inclined to stare out 
the glances cast in my direction, as | drew up to the Italian 
Embassy. Once in the hall of the residence, I turned to. face 
a butler whose manner was impeccably correct. He asked me 
for my card, and I remembered with dismay that I had forgotten 

Being in a hurry | could not, of course, be expected to think 
of the most practical thing to be done in such an emergency, 
so | merely hemmed and hawed until my man grew nervous. 
He suggested sensibly that | write my name on the flap of an 
old envelope, which I did, and posted it a la personal delivery. 

was accompanied upstairs and into the room of the Ambassa- 
My eyes first met an Italian cigar, then a full beard, 
then a straightforward, common-sense face—there | had my 
\mbassador, M. Ricci. His Excellency was dispatching 
essengers with a most decisive air, meantime marking papers 
left and right with blue and red pencils—someone had to receive 
the blue pencil. Being unable to talk my language, the Am- 
bassador was obliged to make use of an interpreter, and after 
, somewhat painful wait, | gleaned that he was a corpora- 
tion lawyer in Genoa, Italy, and one of the delegates to the 
Conference. 

Resisting a persistent temptation to fling American humor 
.t the interpreter, | was apprehensive lest the Italian language 
Joes not incorporate this terminology, so I very meekly bowed 
my way out of the room and into my smooth-rolling victoria. 

The man in livery made a bad job of trying to keep to him- 
self his opinion that he had too much cargo to transport in such 
: fine equipage, and when I returned to the hotel, moved by 
curiosity as much as by a desire to agree with my reproaches, 
| weighed myself, and decided to take to the trolley after this. 


* * * + 


S the nation grows older, family names are being repeated 
4 & in the roll-call of the Senate and the House. Senator 
Frelinghuysen is the fourth of his name to answer the 


roll-call. Captain Frelinghuysen arrived in New Jersey in 
1720 from Holland, and ever since that time descendants of 
the good old Dutch stock of Frelinghuysen have been active 
in the public service of the colonies and the nation. 

There were four different Kitchin brothers from North Caro- 
lina; two Claytons from Alabama. There were three Landis 
brothers from Indiana, and another brother is Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis of Chicago. Senator Bankhead in the Sen- 
ite and his son in the House at the same time further illustrate 
Alabama's habit of passing the honors from father to son. 

Senator Hale of Maine is a son and a grandson of a Senator. 
\irs. Hale has the distinction of being the daughter, wife and 
mother of a Senator. Her father was Senator Jack Chandler, 
her husband the late Senator Eugene Hale of Maine, and her 
son Fred B. Hale. 


* * * * 


HERE is a group of aggressive young representatives in 
Congress who are making their mark. Among them is 
gden L. Mills. While he was born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
ind is the grandson of the late Darius O. Mills, a graduate of 
Harvard and of Harvard Law School, he is democratic to his 
nger tips. He took up his life work in earnest. He studied 
w and began his public career as a “district captain,” where 
he learned of the so-called practical side of politics in New 
ork. Made treasurer of the Republican County Committee, 
hich he still holds, and serving in the State Senate of New 
York, it was logical that he should be elected to Congress. 
Congressman Mills served as a captain overseas in the 
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Representative (Republican) from the Seventeenth District of 
New York. He is a lawyer with a wide experience in the hand- 
ling of large business interests and became prominent in state 
and county politics on his way to Congress. He resigned from 
the Senate in 1917 to enlist in the United States Army, and 
served overseas with the rank of Captain till the close of the war 


A. E. F., and is in close touch with the boys who wore the 
khaki. He has been ardent in his advocation of widows’ and 
workmen's pensions, and all those things that have the human 
and heart side of public life. Under his leadership the bill 
providing for county boards of health throughout the state. 
regulation of professional nursing, a department of state police, 
investigation of compulsory health insurance, relief of New 
York City from excessive taxation on its aqueduct lands, re- 
hearings for dismissed firemen and policemen, and all those 
things that have to do with the welfare of people interested, 
have had his enthusiastic support. 

Although a young man, he has come to be a familiar figure 
in the social and political life of Washington. The training 
which he had in handling large business interests has given 
him the habit of looking at things from a practical standpoint, 
and he gives himself unreservedly to the work in hand. 


* * * * 


VERY day of the year Uncle Sam issues a statement giving 

an account of our assets and liabilities, the amount of gold 

on hand, and the general receipts and disbursements of the 

day. The figures look like those of an astronomical calculation, 

for the gold bullion totals two billion and three-quarters, with 

another quarter billion in gold coin. The silver dollars on hand 

are a little less than three hundred million. The ordinary dis- 
bursements run about ten to twelve million a day. 
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MRS. ALICE V. MEEKER 
As first assistant clerk to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, Mrs. Meeker is demonstrating an extra- 
ordinary insight into the complex questions of political economy 







N the executive office there is a young man named Charles 

E. Hard, who is assistant to Secretaries Christian and Foster. 
He meets all callers, and talks quietly and smilingly. An old 
newspaper man, he was formerly editor of the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Blade. He has a quiet, sympathetic way of talking. 
He sends many of the soldier boys to Dr. Sawyer, whose 
sympathetic applications to shell-shocked boys in particular 
have long ago made him popular. He is “Daddy Sawyer" to 
them. He is a man within a practitioner. to those who have 
need of medical aid, and a practitioner within a man to those 
who meet him socially for that kindly advice and counsel 
which means much to them. 










—— 









! * * * 





AY after day the callers pour into the White House for a 

greeting and the handclasp of the President. The record 

of sixty-five hundred callers on New Year's Day, when the 

President and the First Lady of the Land held their reception, 

represented a high-tide of the good feeling and fellowship be- 

, tween the residents and visitors at Washington and the White 
House. 

The greetings of the President are not only given in words, 
but with smiles that mean much more. The boys and girls 
are there, and they have felt the real warmth and earnestness 
of the President's greeting, for he still retains the buoyant 
spirit of boyhood days in social contact. 

The people will stand long in line, out in the bitter cold, just 
for a glimpse and grasp of the President's hand. The delegates 





























to the Conference and the foreign diplomats insist that” in the 
daily routine of the White House is reflected the spirit of the 
real fellowship that is prevailing. As President Harding has 
said, “If I catch the conscience of America, we'll lead the world 
to outlaw war.” 

This echoed the spirit of Lloyd-George when he said: “Above 
all, making sure that war shall henceforth be declared a crime 
punishable by the law of nations.” 

The Conference was but the focusing of a world thought, 
expressed by the late Pope Benedict XV, General Foch, General 
Pershing and those military leaders who knew the horrors and 
atrocities of bloodshed. 

The social spirit of the White House, where callers look each 
other in the eye—neither looking up or down, as in the days 
of royalty—shows that they are just searching for that common 
level of expression in the eyes, as well as in the thoughts and 
hopes of mankind. 


* * * * 








HE wonderful work performed by the late Congressman 
Jacob E. Meeker for his country during the World War, 
and which resulted in Mr. Meeker’s untimely death as surely 
as if he had fallen in France, was fully shared by his wife, Mrs. 
Alice V. Meeker, now of Washington. Undoubtedly the value 
of Mr. Meeker’s work was very materially enhanced by his 
wonderful helpmeet.. 

Since Mr. Meeker’s death Mrs. Meeker has remained in 
Washington and continued her patriotic work in another and 
very important direction. She is first assistant clerk to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
which position gives her a very good opportunity to follow her 
natural bent in the field of political economy. 

A great many of the leaders in American industry have fre- 
quent business with the office of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and these men are a unit of sincere appreciation 
regarding Mrs. Meeker’s wonderful capacity in the office, her 
unfailing cheerfulness and courtesy in a position that would 
sometimes try the patience of an angel, and her extraordinary 
grasp of the complex questions of political economy. , 

There are few men and probably no women in the United 
States with sounder views on the vital questions of the nation 
than Mrs. Meeker. Although a kinswoman of ex-President 
Wilson, she is an ardent Republican and a staunch supporter 
of a protective tariff. In the judgment of this remarkable 
woman there are just two things that are fundamental and 
vital to the very life and prosperity of America—a protective 
tariff and sound money. Mrs. Meeker contends that while 
there are many other important questions that arise from time 
to time, and which deserve the serious consideration of the best 
thought of the country, they are all incidental to the two fun- 
damentals. Mrs. Meeker’s view is that America can prosper 
with or without the American valuation plan, though she 
strongly favors it, and with or without the Soldier's Bonus and 
Prohibition, both of which she opposes, but that it cannot 
prosper without Protective Tariff and Sound Money. In a 
personal discussion of these views with their able defender, 
any wavering doubt in the mind of a mere man will be speedily 
dispelled by the charming manner and delightful personality 
of this fair champion of “America First.” 


* * * * 


T comes to our ears that Admiral Beatty wears his cap over 
his left ear, and that this fact is daily sending hordes of 
people to the offices of American psycho-analysts, all of them 
patients as a result of too much venturing on why this English 
hero wears his cap of nobility on one ear! Heeding what has 
gone before in the way of calamity to these ultra-venturers 
we make only one guess. His bump of knowledge is prob- 
ably commensurate with his stock of admirers, and this bump 
is to all appearances located over the other ear. English hat- 
fitters, in failing to provide a stock for “Beatty customers,’ 


—— es, 
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failed to produce for him a correct fit. Q.E.D. A very rakish 
angle! Now it has been explained. He is compelled to wear 
his cap listed to larboard because it touches a nerve spot on 
his head and gives him headaches. He bravely faces the 
chaff—and saves the headaches. 


* * * * 


HEN William S. Culbertson was appointed vice-chairman 

of the Tariff Commission, it was a recognition of one 

of the brightest men in the country, who has made a study of 

the tariff proposition. Mr. Culbertson was a member of the 

Advisory Committee at the Conference. His life has virtually 
been devoted to the study of the tariff. 

Mr. Culbertson was born in Greensburg, Pennsyivania, in 
1884. He has an A. B. degree from the College of Emporia, 
Kansas. He hails from the town made famous by William 
Allen White, Walt Mason, and others. After graduating from 
Yale, he continued special studies in the universities of Leipzig 

and Berlin. He _ be- 

came examiner of the 

United States Tariff 
Board in 1910, and 

prepared the first vol- 

ume of the report on 
the wool tariff. He 
retired to study law, 
but represented the 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission and __ studied 
the tariff question in 
all the South-American 
countries. He is the 
author of a work on 

Alexander Hamilton. 

While a student in 
every sense of the 
word, Mr. Culbertson 
is very fond of out- 
doors. As a boy he 
lived in the open, and 
spent much of his time 
in the saddle. 

In college he was al- 
ways interested in the 

major sports. Having traveled widely in Europe and South 
\merica, he is cognizant of facts from first-hand information. 
During the war he rendered distinguished service overseas, 
serving with welfare organizations along the French and 
italian fronts. 

Mr. Culbertson loves camp life and the study of woods and 
streams. His play time is spent on the beautiful banks of the 
Potomac, where almost every week day you will find him, with 
his wife and children, studying the flowers and rowing on the 
victuresque river among the islands. 

Among other things, he has done much in revolutionizing 
the old-time method of Sunday-school teaching. He has ap- 
roached it from a sympathetic study of the great book as a 
product of religious experience and the source of spiritual and 
social truths. He conducts a popular class in the Church of 
the Covenant, which meets each Sunday morning. He believes 
that the purpose of the Bible Class should be to provide the 
opportunity to understand the Scriptures intellectually, and 
that it should not be a social club or a prayer meeting. He 
says that the ignorance of the Bible among men and women 
today is appalling. He has done much to translate the gospel 
of life into the terms of the modern scientific world and into 
\ords of a common understanding. 

His book, “Commercial Policy in War-Time and After,” is 
regarded as a text-book on this subject. He was the author of 
the tariff plank of the Progressive party platform in 1921. 
He was a close friend of Theodore Roosevelt, and has in his 


HON. WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 
Vice-Chairman of the Tariff Commission 
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Representative (Republican) from the Eighth District of Massa- 
chusetts, which includes the classic shades of old Harvard, was 
born in Cambridge and is a Harvard graduate, with highest 
honors in political science. He won distinction in his chosen 
profession of the law before entering Congress 


possession some remarkable letters of personal commendation 
and appreciation for his public services. In his book there is 
a paragraph on the commercial and international policies that 
is almost prophetic in its statement of the case in China, where 
he calls attention to the scramble for possessions, Long ago 
he insisted that the League of Nations was not the sort of a 
thing that the world wanted, and proceeded to outline a dis- 
cussion of H. G. Wells’ argument for the abolition of war. In 
fact, he has surveyed the whole field of commercial policies, 
both national and international, and the essence of his book is 
an application of democratic ideals to international commercial 
relations. 
* * * * 
T is considered a distinction in Washington to represent the 
district which includes Harvard College. It is fitting that 
the representative from that district should be a Harvard 
man. Congressman Frederick W. Dallinger succeeded Samuel 
W. McCall, who made a brilliant record during twenty years. 
Frederick W. Dallinger was confronted with a Democratic 
victory in 1912, but went into the campaign in the critical year 
of 1914, winning the nomination and election. He was an ac- 
tive and ardent Republican leader, even in his student days 
at Harvard. He has the degrees of A.M. and LL.D., having 
worked his way through Harvard by tutoring. He is consid- 
ered one of the scholars of the House. He was prominent in 
the old Harvard Union, and also president of the college Inter- 
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national Law Club. He began the study of practical politics 
in old Ward 2, where, at the age of twenty-two, he made a 
winning fight to the surprise of the wiseacres of the ward. He 
was the youngest member of. the Legislature and was soon 
recognized as one of the most courageous. He just climbed 
step by step. 

Congressman Dallinger is Cambridge-born, his father hav- 
ing been for many years city treasurer. As a fighter he won his 
spurs in the investigation of “Hard-boiled Smith,” which 
resulted in a radical liberalizing of the military code. The 
authorization of the building of the new bridge where Harvard 
bridge now stands, with a draw and a clearance of twelve feet. 
which had been the dream of Cambridge for many years, was 
made possible by the passage of the Dallinger bill. 

When | entered the office of Congressman Dallinger, he began 
to quote Mark Twain, repeating the pseudo opening verses, 
chapter for chapter. He is a man that typifies the sterling 
integrity and principles of New England. He believes in the 
sales tax and insists that no real prosperity can come until sur- 
taxes are eliminated from the statute book, and that the most 
important problem before the country at the present time is 
the finding of the best system of taxation to replace the 
surtaxes. 

It has been said that Congressman Dallinger in his make-up 
is like Senator Lodge more than any other of the Massachusetts 
delegation. He is very popular in his district because he is 
democratic to the core. 

Before entering Congress he had won his distinction as a 
lawyer, and was a member of the council of the Middlesex 
Bar Association. He made his fight for Congress at a 
personal sacrifice. In his work he never hesitates to sacri- 
fice himself for anything. He is a man who is posted on the 
affairs not only of his own district, but of the nation, and 
has a thorough grasp of international matters, as he applies 
himself vigorously to every problem. 


There is a feeling in his district that no one need ever apply 
for the position of Congressman as long as Frederick W. Dal- 


linger will serve. His career has been consistent and appeals 
to the people because his work is based upon principle and 
square dealing. 

His headquarters in the House Office Building is a busy, 
unpretentious work-shop, but there is evidence that in all the 
absorbing work there he does not neglect to keep constantly 
in mind his constituents, and does not neglect the work of 
national character that calls for his ability. 


The editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE in his “Hoover pose™ 
introducing Secretary of Labor James J. Davis and Secretary of 
the Navy Ec'ward Denby—while the forelock went astray 


ee, 


MISS ESTHER RISELY SWEET 


Daughter of Congressman Burton E. Sweet of Iowa. One of the 
most beautiful and charming members of the younger official set. 
and a great favorite in the social life at the capital 


UPERFLUOUS oratory is much like a porcupine’s quills 
If he keeps them to himself, there is no fuss made! We 
gather from the tone of a certain editorial extracted from a 
recent issue of the Philadelphia Public Ledger that its writer 
was not present in the House or the Senate at a time when thc\ 
were discussing an amendment to the Volstead Act, for he seers 
to lament the gullibility of these speakers. We cannot pos- 
sibly picture ninety-six men making figure-heads of themselves 
trying to dictate to and improve on the Divine Word. 

It is suggested by this writer that we limit the speaker | 
one hour, after which all auditory works shall be prompt 
shut off. But has this complainant by any chance taken into 
consideration the abnormalities which are apt to crowd them- 
selves into every available groove where law has placed its 
ponderous foot? 

Consider, for instance, the sad plight of the Senator who is 
born stutterer, and who gives the House but twenty minute 
worth of solid talk while the hands of the old banjo clock mak 
sixty successive and cheerful moves! Is he not to obtain speci 
consideration? Must the mighty and terrible closure descen 
upon his head with equal force? .Some men stutter in the 
minds. What of them? 

Some men also, and not all of them are outside the halls 0 
Congress by any means, can talk for hours on any give! 
subject without conveying a single intelligible idea to thei 
hearers. 
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OVERNMENTAL red tape has no terrors for Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis. In browsing about immigration 
stations in New York, upsetting the pompous dignity of cus- 
toms officials, Secretary Davis has, by virtue of his individual 
way of “getting things across,’ won still more plaudits from a 
discerning ‘broad-of-view public. 


Human cargo sent from Poland, Russia, and other European ~ 


countries, adrift at the station, has found in the Secretary a 
very good reason for “hoping. He, too, you may remember, 
was at one time human cargo, imported from Wales. It hap- 
pened on the day “grand-pop™ decided to leave behind Welch 
customs and seek American ways and means. 

Secretary Davis delivered from bondage a young Polish girl, 
who had in some wise strayed from her parents, after she 
landed at Ellis Island, and saw to it that the young lady reached 
her friends. 

He tussled with an important-looking immigration official 
over the temporal fate of a foreign mother and her four foreign 
children, who were about to be deported, on the ground that 
they might become public charges. He took™a quick survey 
of the facts and learned that there were entirely responsible 
people who had offered to take care of the family. 

He is himself an organizer, and whether the idea or problem 
has a bearing on the country-at-large, or merely a bearing on 
some particular quasi-obscure family, this man has a startlingly 
characteristic way of getting at results and working on these 
acquired results. 

Our sentiments move with the people, when we say that the 
making of James J. Davis into a Cabinet member has not 
taken away from him that capacity of “doing things in a human 
way. There is nothing of the “‘figure-head” about him— 
nothing hard and fast—and yet official dignity and official 
stamp have his undivided attention and respect. He- knows 
when to stop being official, without going to the other extreme 
—that of being official at the expense of humanness. 


* * * * 


HEN debatorial scrimmages are transforming the atmo- 
sphere of the Senate into a frowning blue, one winks 
knowingly, intimating that Senator James Wadsworth of New 
York has made up his mind to speak. The Senator knows how 
to make himself heard. He was born on a farm and speaks the 
language that farmers understand, but his friends insist that he 
is a born legislator. 

If you snatched from the memoirs of this Senator a glimpse 
at the political activities that have surcharged his entire life. 
the reading might wax as dry and uninteresting as a statistical 
report on the annual pop-corn production. His entire life 
has been concerned with affairs in the political arena. 

James Walcott Wadsworth, Jr., attended school at St. Marks, 
Southboro, Massachusetts, going from there to Yale, where he 
was a graduate in the class of ‘98. Enlisting as a private in 
Battery A, he served during the Spanish War in Porto Rico. 
and after the war he ran a cattle ranch in the Panhandle 
District in Texas. 

His marriage in 1902 to Alice Hay. daughter of former Secre- 
tary John Hay, was an event that will never be erased from 
the unwritten annals of social life in Washington. In 1904 the 
young farmer became’a member of the New York legislature 
from Livingston County, New York. Re-elected for six suc- 
cessive terms, “Jimmie Wadsworth won distinction as the 
youngest speaker that ever served in the legislature of -the 
Empire State. He was a delegate to the National Republican 
convention, and was given honors because he knew how to 
use honors. . 

In 1914 his Senatorial distinction arrived. He was then just 
thirty-seven, and only grazed the age boundary line. 

Few years of his life have been spent away from public 
service, and Jim Wadsworth’s concept of public service is not 
bounded by his office door. A worker in all that the sense of 
the word implies, hoeing potatoes in the fields gave him plenty 


HON. JAMES WOLCOTT WADSWORTH, Jr. 
United States Senator (Republican) from New York, one of the 
few farmer members of the Senate who have come to that august 
assemblage direct from the fields. He is a natural born legislator, 
a ready and able debater, and during most of his life has been 

concerned with political affairs 


of mental relaxation, and he utilized this time to good advan- 
tage, absorbing like Bobby Burns, a good many books that 
treated of subjects other than weed-growing and hog-raising. 


His speeches are comprehensive and succinct. He gets 
right at the nub of things when hitting the line in the Senate. 

As chairman of the military committee, he has demonstrated 
fully and often to his fellow-members that when a report is 
submitted by the committee, something is going to take place. 
Not only has a perfunctory procedure been passed and approved, 
but actual work follows the submittal to act upon decisions 
made. 

Not all the most interesting debates have taken place on the 
floor. Senator Wadsworth’s committee room has been the 
scene of many a hard-fought battle during hearings. The 
little private office back of his committee-room is his private 
informal “Senate.” He loves his family, his fireside, and his 
farm, and yet it is here you will find him most of the time, 
renewing his comradeship with Whittier, Shelley and Gray. 
Long association with his father-in-law, John Hay, has whetted 
his appetite for books. 

Senator Wadsworth is one of the few farm members of the 
Senate who have come from the fields direct, and yet never was 


a man more appropriately built and planned for a Senatorial 
career. ; 
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HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY 


United States Senator (Republican) from Illinois. A farmer 

and banker, as well as a statesman of eminent capacity. He 

was a member of Congress for seven terms before being elected 
Senator in 1920. He is a dyed-in-the-wool protectionist 


C= of the quiet, businesslike men in the Senate who is 
always thinking and acting is William B. McKinley of 
Illinois. He conducts his work there just as he has built up 
the large enterprises in his native state. He sticks close to 
fundamentals and principles and has conducted many a hard- 
fought and successful political campaign. 

Senator McKinley is a protectionist through and through. 
He is a close observer and has noted the change in the attitude 
in the various parts of the country on the tariff proposition. 
Both political parties favored a protective tariff. When the 
union of the states was formed, it was realized that there must 
be a system by which the country would be economically 
independent. 

Senator McKinley's comment on protection in the light of 
the present-day situation indicates the broad view with which 
the peop'e are now approaching the solution of industrial 
problems: 

A protective tariff bill was signed by Washington on July 4, 1789, 
to encourage manufactures in the United States. Throughout the early 
decades of history, practically all of our leading statesmen and Presi- 
dents endorsed and supported protective tariff policies. Owing to the 
intensive interest in its great staple product, cotton, the South grad- 
ually changed its tariff futures, remembering it could sell its cotton 
to England and buy manufactured goods from that country cheaper 
than they could be made in the United States. 

This was the original difference between the Republican and the 
Democratic parties on the tariff issue. One of the remarkable devel- 
opments of today is the growth of Protectionist sentiment in the South. 
The South is returning to the faith of the fathers, and the reason for this 
change of opinion is the same reason that made the founders of our 
government Protectionists, i. ¢., they desired to promote manufac- 
turing enterprises. 


The helpful phase of this situation is the attitude of Southern 
Protectionists between the industrial system of the nation. These 
new advocates of Protection in the South are not narrow in their 
views. They are protectionists not merely for products of the South, 
but for the products of every country. This change of sentiment 
among many of the leading men of the South will have a tremendous 
effect on future political conditions. 


There is now a hope that the tariff may eventually be taken out of 
politics. 
* * * * 


i. any one representative in Congress were to be referred 
to as a master of the routine work of that body, the name 
of Guy U. Hardy of Colorado would be mentioned. He is a 
newspaper editor, and conducts ‘his* work’ just as he would a 
newspaper. He gets the information for his constituents as 
he would for his readers, working early and late. 

His work on the Post Office Committee indicated his atten- 
tion to business. When his district suffered heavy losses from 
flood, he at once went to the Ways and Means Committee and 
presented Section 204, which provides that if a person or firm 
sustains a net loss in any one year, credit may be taken by the 


HON GUY U. HARDY 


Representative (Republican) from the Third District of Colorado, 
a painstaking and efficient servant of the public—as familiar with 
the routine work of Congress as with the making of a newspaper 


taxpayer for the amount from the net income of the succeeding 
year, and if the net loss exceeds the income of that year credit 
may be taken for the remainder from the next succeeding year 
This is a simple proposition of justice, and was prompted by the 
unhappy situation at Pueblo, which brought heavy losses to 
many of his constituents, which they suffered from fire and 
flood. They can look forward now to justice in taxation, as 
they begin to build again, on the losses and devastation of 
previous years. 
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The Living Son of Lincoln 


T the peril of a friendship treasured beyond 
measure, and in disobedience to injunc- 
tions impressed upon me year after year, 

| must tell the readers something about Robert 
Todd Lincoln, the only living son of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

When I last clasped his hand, it gave me a 
thrill to realize that I was touching the very flesh 
and blood of Abraham Lincoln. As I looked 
into his face the familiar features of the great 
Lincoln were recalled. There was the same 
noble forehead, large grey eyes, large nose—and 
in conversation that same insistence upon the 
truth and facts before everything else. 

Robert T. Lincoln, though living in retirement 
for many years because of ill-health, has had a 
notable life. He is one of the few survivors of 
those who witnessed the surrender of Lee at 
Appomattox. He was then on General Grant’s 
staff. His army career has been an eventful one. 

The oldest son of the Greatheart was born in 
Springfield in 1843. As a boy of sixteen he at- 
tended tle Phillips Academy at Exeter, New 
Hampshire. When Abraham Lincoln made his 
famous trip to the East and delivered the Cooper 
Union address, the main objective of the trip 
was to see his son at Exeter. This memorable 
occasion was Lincoln’s first and only visit to 
New England. 

The father, Abraham Lincoln, had decided that 
his son should enjoy the advantage of a college 
education, which had been denied him. After 
the young Robert had been at Exeter a year his 
father decided to visit him. To help pay the 
burden of oe expenses, he gladly accepted 
the opportunity to speak to a political club. 
After his talk, held at Cooper Union, he received 
many: other invitations to sfeak, for his words 
attracted national interest. 

Little did the lonely man realize as he walked 
among the classic shadows of Exeter that a few 
years later he should receive an honor and dis- 
tinction from his fellow-countrymen and the 
world equalling, and perhaps surpassing, that 
conferred upon the most’ notable men of New 
England, who were the founders of the republic. 

In the far-off Balkan States, and even in 
Russia, I have seen the faded prints of Abraham 
Lincoln pasted on the walls of the peasants’ huts. 
I have seen the mothers in those huts, with their 
boys gathered around, pointing to that picture, 
hoping for the time when they might all come 
to the land of Lincoln. 

On leaving Exeter, Robert T. Lincoln began 
his university course at Harvard, from which 
he was graduated in 1864. 

After that he entered the Federal army as a 
captain on General Grant’s staff. Then he was 
realizing the dreams he had had as a boy riding 
on his pony, of one day coming in contact with 
the real leaders of men. 

At the close of the Civil War he settled in 
Chicago and began the practice of law. 

In 1881 he was made Secretary of War under 
President Garfield. This position he retained 
during the administration of President Arthur. 
In 1834 he was prominently mentioned as a can- 
didate for the Presidency, but he refused to 
oppose President Arthur in the convention. 

In 1889 he was appointed Minister to Great 
Britain by President Harrison. He had the dis- 
tinction of being the last Minister to Great 


Britain from the United States, for after his term 
of office expired, the position was raised to that 
of an ambassadorship. 

It was while he was serving his country abroad 
that his only son passed away, and conse- 
quently Robert T. Lincoln is the last living male 
descendant of Abraham Lincoln. 

Returning to the United States, he became 
counsel for the Pullman Company, and after 
the death of George M. Pullman became its 
president. He is still chairman of the board. 

Although now of advanced age, he is still 
quite active in other enterprises and is the director 
of several nationally known firms. He is also a 
member of the Washington Monument Com- 
mission. 

In recent years he has lived at Hilldane, under 
the shadow of Equinox, one of the queenly peaks 
of the Green Mountains of Vermont. Here he 
has an excellent observatory, where he makes 
astronomical calculations with the ease of writ- 
ing a note. He talks about the planets as 
familiarly as other men talk about the flowers 
in their gardens. 

He is a devotee of golf, and religiously observes 
the golf hours of the day. 

In his library are many portraits of his illus- 
trious father, and it would seem as if there was 
not a book written about Abraham Lincoln 
that is not there. Yet there is a retiring mod- 
esty about the son of Abraham Lincoln that 
reflects the spirit of the Emancipator. 

He was a close and intimate friend of the 
late John Hay, who went to Washington with 
Lincoln as private secretary, and has left for 
posterity the standard biography of Lincoln. 

Although he has lived almost four score of 
the “four score and seven years”’ alluded to by his 
father in the memorable Gettysburg address, 
Mr. Lincoln still keeps abreast with the times, 
and discusses with lively interest current affairs. 
He has been an intimate friend of Presidents and 
prominent men since his father’s time, and is a 
great admirer of Warren G. Harding. 

It is gratifying to a grateful republic that the 
son of Abraham Lincoln should have lived to see 
the completion of the beautiful, classic memorial 
on the banks of the Potomac, erected as a com- 
panion tribute to the Washington monument. 

When tentative plans were being outlined 
some time ago for the dedication of the great 
Lincoln Memorial, the supreme national tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln, it was suggested that spe- 
cial provision be made for the attendance of 
Robert Todd Lincoln and his family. 

“Accept my appreciation for the thought,’’ he 
said, when the suggestion was conveyed to him, 
“but under no circumstances must you carry 
it out. We, of course, shall attend, but only 
on a par with the general public. We prefer that 
no notice whatever be taken of us.”’ 

Thus it would seem that Robert Todd Lincoln 
will maintain to the end the modesty of attitude 
toward his father’s fame that has characterized 
his long life. There isn’t of record a single utter- 
ance ever penned or spoken publicly by him on 
the subject of Abraham Lincoln. He has never 
been ‘“‘interviewed’’ on the subject—or many 
other subjects. For long he has been regarded as 
among the most inaccessible of prominent men. 

When a young man he was showered with 
opportunities for capitalizing his name. He 


spurned all of them. One of the first things he 
did after establishing himself in law practice 
was to search out the grave of his grandfather, 
Thomas Lincoln, and mark it with a suitable 
monument. 

During the years he was at the national capi- 
tal, he avoided all publicity. He frequently 
drove through the parks or pored over old books 
and manuscripts in the Congressional Library, 
but he was rarely recognized. Perhaps not more 
than a hundred residents of Washington knew 
him by sight, and his name rarely appeared in 
the newspapers. 

One society editor of a Washington daily, 
with years of service, did not even know 
the names of Mr. Lincoln’s daughters, while an- 
other was not sure whether he lived at Washing- 
ton or not. 

Many years ago when he was asked to give 
the Lincoln dwelling at Springfield to the State 
of Illinois he hesitated because of his fear that it 
would be taken as a play for political favor. But 
when the Legislature requested the gift he 
promptly deeded the old family home to the 
State, which now preserves it. 

Frequently he has written to some artist, 
writer, or orator to express his personal appre- 
ciation for some tribute to his father. But 
though some “‘Lives” of Abraham Lincoln con- 
tain statements which he disputes, he has never 
entered into any controversy as to the facts of 
his father’s life and career. 

It has been supposed that the only one of 
Lincoln’s three children to reach maturity—the 
second, “‘Willie,’’ died while a child in the White 
House, and the youngest, “‘Tad,’”’ the father’s 
favorite, died on reaching manhood—would 
probably leave for posthumous publication the 
valuable memoir which he alone could write. 
But personal friends of Robert Lincoln say they 
have no reason to believe that he has prepared 
or will prepare each a memoir. 

But it is known that he has collected much 
material having to do with his father’s life and 
career. 

Robert T. Lincoln is an ideal host. With his 
cigar and books he enjoys the visits of his 
friends at home or in the club. He speaks 
rather rapidly, but all his talk has a penchant 
for exactitude. 

Mrs. Lincoln is the daughter of the late Sena- 
tor Harlan of Iowa. What a panorama of thrill- 
ing events this distinguished, capable woman, 
who has been his companion for more than half 
a century, has witnessed! 

Owing to his health, Mr. Lincoln does not 
attend any functions, and sees but few visitors, 
but his mind, clear and alert, follows the course 
of events from each recurring birthday to 
birthday, sharing with America and the world 
the heritage and the memories of the good and 
great heart of Abraham Lincoln. 

The immortality of that name seems to be 
more firmly fixed on each 12th of February, 
when the exercises observed in the schools seem 
to bring the world closer than ever to the life 
and inspiration of Abraham Lincoln. 

The epochal achievements of the Conference 
at Washington and the sturdy altruism of Amer- 
ica in these times reflect ideals that come from 
the great human who belongs to the ages. 

The spirit of Lincoln still lives! 
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“‘Great families of yesterday we show”’ 





Comes of an Illustrious Line 
Less than a score of years after the landing of the “Mayflower” a Ten Eyck 


ITH eight generations of forceful and 
industrious Ten Eycks behind him, Con- 
gressman Peter G. Ten Eyck is a builder 
of things. His life’s story is an inspiration of 
what persistent and thorough work will accom- 
plish. The record of his career reads like a con- 
tinued story—building up one position upon the 
achievements of a previous undertaking, so that 
his biography is a list of steady and deserved 
promotion. 

Peter Gansevoort Ten Eyck was born at the 
old homestead, known as Whitehall Place, located 
at Bethlehem, Albany County, New York. The 
event occurred in 1873, and his father Abraham 
Cuyler Ten Eyck, looked proudly upon the eighth 
generation of the Ten Eycks, who was to carry 
on the work of his earliest American ancestors, 
Coenradt Ten Eyck, who landed at New Amster- 
dam (New York), in 1638. The family record 
from that time on to the present is a collection 
of Ten Eyck biographies, every one of which 
reflect the work of their sturdy forebears. 

It was the father of Congressman Ten Eyck 
who joined the adventurous spirits in the rush 
to California in 1849. He was shipped-wrecked 
in Golden Gate Harbor, but pushed right on 
with the nineteen survivors to explore the Golden 
State. Returning to Albany he resumed his 
career as a farmer, and served as United States 
Marshall, under President Grover Cleveland. 
This was a recognition of the tried and true 
democratic stock of the Ten Eycks. His son 
Peter began his education at a country school 
at Normansville, New York, and later in the 
public schools and Academy in Albany. 

It was early evidenced that young Ten Eyck 
had an aptitude for mathematics and engineering, 
and he attended the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, New York. His first work with 
the rod and chain was to survey Beaver Park, 
Albany, and then he began surveying his life’s 
work, determined to become master of whatever 
he undertook. He began washing out the bat- 
teries, and developed into an expert batteryman. 
The succession was logical; electrician; mechan- 
ical repairman and foreman; then electrical fore- 
man. His appointment as an inspector of sig- 
nals; superintendent of signals; assistant signal 
engineer, and finally signal engineer of the great 
New York Central System all followed in quick 
succession. 

In fact he was acknowledged the railroad signal 
expert of the country. Later he became chief 
engineer, treasurer, general manager and vice- 
president of the Federal Railway Signal Com- 
pany, and organized the high standard of signal 
service now used in various railroads throughout 
the country. 

During all these years Peter G. Ten Eyck was 
a real American citizen, serving as a member of 
the Draft Board, chairman of the Home De- 
fense Transportation Committee, and taking an 
active part in all the war drive activities, and 
chairman of the Albany County Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan Drives, and a member of the New 
York State Defense Council. 

In 1912 he was the logical choice of the people 
of the 28th Congressional District of New York 
for Representative in the 63rd Congress. He 
was also a delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention in 1912. In 1915 he was elected 


came to conquer the New World, and founded here a notable family 








Cees Peter Gansevoort Ten Eyck is 
the bearer of an old and honored name in the 
historic annals of America. Since Coenradt Ten 
Eyck landed at New Amsterdam (New York), in 
1638, to found a family in that New World town on 
the banks of the river that the illustrious navigator, 
Henry Hudson, discovered, the record of the Ten 
Eycks has been that of a sturdy, adventurous, in- 
dustrious, God-fearing and patriotic race 


director of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad, and he again evidenced his primary 
and basic passions in the interest of farmers. 
His cherished idea of deepening the Hudson 
River and making the home of Coenradt Ten 
Eyck and Albany a seaport was evidenced in his 
first: act in Congress by having inserted in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act, a clause authorizing esti- 
mate and survey for a twenty-seven foot channel 
to tidewater at. Troy, New York. For seven 
years he served as a member of the Third Signal 
Corps, Third Brigade, of the National Guard 
of New York, but his chief activities were always 
concentrated on matters relating tofarming. He 
was secretary and treasurer of the Albany County 
Farm Bureau Association, and president of the 
Albany County Agricultural Society and Expo- 
sition, and member of Board of Control of New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
list of other organizations, civic and fraternal, 


includes about everything in which a man of his 
vigor and activity would expect him to be inter. 
ested. In 1895 he took a leading part in the 
promotion of State improved highways. 

He was married at Albany, New York, April 
15, 1903, to Bertha Floretta, daughter of P. K. 
Dederick, inventor, manufacturer and capitalist, 
of Albany. They have one child, Peter Ganse- 
voort Dederick Ten Eyck, the ninth of successive 
generations of the Ten Eycks that have lived at 
Albany and in the valley of the Hudson. 

Three days after the extraordinary session of 
the 65th Congress was convened the erstwhile 
Signal Expert of Albany read the signs of the 
times, and introduced a bill directing the Tariff 
Commission to adjust rates of duties on imports. 
He was determined to have the Tariff Commis- 
sion function properly, and be able to utilize its 
information to meet all emergencies and adjust- 
ments without the upheavals incident in politi- 
cal changes. In other words to take the tariff 
out of politics so that business might go on un- 
interrupted while new tariff bills or changes of 
administration might occur. The bill as intro- 
duced served a purpose of speeding up and direct- 
ing attention to the necessity of having a tariff 
commission clothed with something more than 
mere investigating function. 

An expression of his keen sympathy and activ- 
ity on behalf of the ex-service men was evidenced 
in the bill which he introduced in May, 1921, 
amending and extending the War Risk Act. 
This brought him the hearty commendation of 
the members of the American Legion and the 
boys in khaki and blue from all over the country, 
in fact his suggestions and recommendations 
were embodied in an omnibus bill, which later 
became a law known as the Sweet Act. He has 
despatched and obtained early and favorable 
action on many thousands of war risk claims of 
the ex-service men because of his thorough [amili- 
arity and first hand knowledge of details in con- 
nection ‘with this important departmental! work, 
which has, by reason of the World’s War, become'a 
very important service by members of Congress. 

Mr. Ten Eyck is of stocky build—clear blue 
eyes and has a frank way of meeting people that 
wins confidence. His good nature ever radiates 
a cheery optimism that is refreshing in these 
disgruntled times. His method of work reflects 
the training of a ‘man skilled in executive detail. 
His knowledge of transportation and farming is 
the fundamental basis of his achievements, past, 
present, and promised. 

In his office at Washington he pointed to @ 
map and said, “If the water-power development 
as presented by the proponents of the St. Law- 
rence project is to be of such great importance 
and will be all that is claimed for the canaliza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, it is only (air to 
the citizens of the United States that we should 
be in a position to equally share such benefits 
by the acquisition of that land lying south and 
east of the St. Lawrence River, and thus insut- 
ing full riparian rights and rights to develop and 
utilize half of the water power from the St. 
Lawrence River.” 

Congressman Ten Eyck further stated as 4 
further reason for the necessity of acquiring this 
land “That the land adjacent or bordering on 4 

Continued on page 498 
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“I'll put a girdle round about the earth’’ 


Radio Broadcasting to Millions 


The wonderful new indoor sport that appeals to old and young 
alike—rivalling even the movies in its universal popularity 


HE magic word “radio” is radiating to 

every nook and corner of the world. It 

is attuned to the ideas of coming genera- 
tions. A new radio language, that sounds as 
strange as ancient Greek, is spoken. Electricity, 
the telephone, the automobile, the aeroplane, are 
all products of the tinkering genius of the Yankee 
lad who evolves miracles from toys. 

There is not an American boy of today who is 
not keenly absorbing information about auto- 
mobiles. He knows more about the different 
parts of a motor car than the mechanics of ten 
vears ago. And radio is altogether the appro- 
priate spark plug of the new day. 

This epochal era in world history is reflected 
in the spirit of the Washington Conference, 
drawing people and nations together under rules 
of conduct that will endure and avoid unneces- 
sary economic clashes and criminal war. It is 
finding its application in industrial and commer- 
cial development. Heretofore we have thought 
of radio as something far away and mysterious, 
beyond the ken of man. Now we know it as a 
vital, revolutionary world force. 

When I met Senator Marconi, the inventor of 
wireless, in ancient Rome during the war, he 
looked at me with that perfectly good one eye 
of his. ‘‘This man with one eye,” I thought, 
“has seen visions and made practical an inven- 
tion which will touch, sooner or later, the activi- 
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ties of all mankind.” The war itself was con- 
ducted by wireless; navies were commanded 
and army movements directed under the magic 
of the ether wave. 

Later, when I stood at the entrance of the 
Cabinet Room in Washington, after one of the 
first meetings of the strongest Cabinet that has 
ever gathered around an executive board and 
discovered that the deliberations of that day 
were entirely confined to radio regulations, I felt 
the tingle of progress. I had heard high school 
boys talking about wireless just as they talked 
about the telephone in 1876—as a toy—as a 
plaything to amuse the inquiring mind of the 
American youth, but, lo and behold, the wires 
of the telephone now control, like Gulliver's Lilli- 
putians, the giant of commercial progress. And 
with accelerated methods of communication, 
distances are being annihilated and the world is 
closer together than ever before—face to face. 

This one-time radio toy, this plaything, has 
become the uppermost topic of discussion at the 
meetings of directors of great corporations. The 
earth’s surface is being conquered. Submarines 
have explored the depths of the sea, aeroplanes 
have conquered the air, and now infinite space 
has been harnessed to the uses of man. The 


THE MAN BEHIND RADIO BROADCASTING 
|. Power, of Medford Hillside, Massachusetts, whose realization of the universal importance of 
to the establishment of the world’s first broadcasting station in 1921. He experimented for a year 
y, first in his mother’s kitchen and later in the shack he called his laboratory, before he received 


the initial message over the instruments he constructed 


universe has become valid. We can send a radio 
message from one continent to another in a frac- 
tion of asecond. A radio message will go around 
the world nearly eight times in one second, 
almost eliminating Time itself. The speed of 
ordinary sound waves seems like a snail pace in 
comparison. 

The biggest factor in the world is Time. The 
most valuable thing is Time, and Time is the one 
thing dealt to all of us equally, no matter how 
rich or poor. Radio, with its infinite resources, 
rivals light, with a speed of 186,000 miles per 
second, 

The old peace pacts, clumsily sealed with 
ribbon and wax, are now superseded by fine 
hairline signatures as free from flourish as a 
business communication. The real change, how- 
ever, the one thing that makes these treaties 
more than the avowals or pledges of old, is the 
fact that the annihilation of space and time have 
brought every nation within almost direct physi- 
cal contact. It is as if nations are living on the 
same street, 

Long before the\World War, radio develop- 
ment began. First came the radio telegraph, in 
1901, when Senator Marconi gave to the world 
the first practical system of wireless communi- 
cation. Most invention, it is said, is one-tenth 
inspiration and nine-tenths perspiration, and it 
was so with the radio. Everyone is now inter- 
ested in Radiophone broadcasting, which makes 
makes possible entertainment and education of 
the most varied sort while the listener remains 
at his own fireside. It is opportune to ask who 
brought the art of “‘listening in’’ to the public. 
The story of Harold J. Power, who did the pio- 
neer broadcasting and brought the radio to a 
popular basis, is a radio romance. 

His story is invigorating: 

“It was during a writing lesson in grammar 
school that I became interested in radio. This 
was in 1904, only eighteen years ago. At the 
top of our book was a sample specimen of hand- 
writing to copy. The sentence, ‘Marconi, the 
inventor of the wireless telegraph,’ riveted my 
attention. Marconi’s name and wireless seemed 
like magic words. Electricity had always had 
a great attraction for me. I had used batteries 
and simple apparatus already. I thought if I 
could only send a wireless message across our 
back yard at home it would be wonderful. Well, 
I started to work. I tried to find out how to make 
a wireless set. No books had been published in 
the United States on this subject.. The only 
things available in printed form were a few short 
articles scattered through scientific magazines. 

“‘My first outfit consisted of a simple metal 
filing coherer with a relay and telegraph sounder. 
I put the set up in my mother’s kitchen. Out 
of a box I built a table. Then I attached a 
little post to my mother’s clothespole in the 
yard, with the wires running down from it. 

“It took every spare moment for a year before 
I received the first message, but I had decided, 
by gosh, that I was going to get a message if it 
took fifty years. The interest and encourage- 
ment of my mother was a big help during those 
trying days.” 

“From where did you receive your first mes- 
sage?’ 

“From the Boston Navy Yard, about five miles 
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away. Believe me, I was a happy boy that day. 
It will always remain the great thrill of my life. 
I caught only about one-fotrth of the message— 
just two or three lines. The instruments did 
not work consistently. 

“I got my grandmother out of bed to hear. I 
aroused the neighbors, too. For about a year 
most of them thought I was crazy. They just 
would not believe I had received a wireless mes- 
sage. But I decided that the one who laughs 
last laughs best. 

“Gradually the equipment was improved as 
new inventions were made, and in 1909, when 
the United States fleet returned from its trip 
around the world, my equipment was perfected, 
and my little station was one of the first to pick 
up the message of the incoming fleet from a dis- 
tance of about one thousand miles a€ sea. The 
operator at the Boston Navy Yard, who was 
friendly, was surprised to learn that I had received 
the message before he got it. Later we con- 
firmed this fact. He had been out at lunch 
when the message first came in. It seemed a 
wonderful thing to receive a wireless message 
from a distance of one thousand miles. 

“In the spring of 1909 I was listening in one 
morning and heard the steamship Harvard calling 
to the Boston Navy Yard. The Navy Yard 
station was not operating or the operator was 
not on watch, for the ship received no response. 
They had many important messages, as they 
were anchored down the harbor in a heavy fog. 
I called the Harvard and offered to deliver them 
to the local office in Everett and dispatch them. 
He gave them to me and I sent them off.””. The 
outcome of this was that the company owning 
the equipment on the Harvard offered him a posi- 
tion the following summer as commercial operator 
on the steamship Yale, running between Boston 
and New York. He was then sixteen years old. 

“One day our minister was calling at the house. 
Boylike, I invited him to see my wireless. When 
he heard the messages and saw my so-called lab- 
oratory, he told me I must be sure to go to col- 
lege. 1 had not thought about college, as I was 
a poor boy. I had felt that a high school edu- 
cation would be enough. However, I had been 
selling newspapers in the spirit of Edison, for | 
had read that he was also a newsboy.”’ 

Rev. G. G. Hamilton, the minister, planned 
a way for him to attend Tufts College on a schol- 
arship. He changed from the commercial course, 
in high school, and in three years completed the 
usual four years’ preparation for college. But 
before he could enter the donator of the scholar- 
ship died, so his plans had to be abandoned. 


His dreams of a scholarship went a-glimmering, 
but as he had spent two years preparing for col- 
lege, with characteristic pluck, he decided to go 
anyway. Not only would it be necessary for 
him to pay his college expenses, but he also had 
to help out at home. The best way to earn a 
nest-egg in a short time, he reasoned, would be 
to teach. And he decided the only subject he 
could teach was wireless. 

When he went to the physics teacher in the 
local high school and told him he would like to 
start a class of wireless telephony at the evening 
school, the teacher was interested and brought it 
before the committee. The members only 
laughed and said it was presumptuous of this 
boy to think he could teach working boys, who 
lacked even a high school education, to operate 
a radio set. They turned him down, but he 
went back. “Give me a room in the high 
school building and establish a class as a regu- 
lar course in evening school,” he urged. “I 
agree to teach for one year without salary unless 
one of my students qualifies for a position as 


a commercial radio operator.” « 
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AN AERIAL TOWER UNSURPASSED 
From the antennae attached to this tremendous structure at Medford Hillside, Massachusetts, some of the 
most powerful radioprograms are dispatched. New England people are practically dependent upon this 
station for their wireless musicales and lectures 
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The Evening School committee agr 
probably because they thought they would never 
have to pay him that salary. Discussing thi, 
he said: 

“Never will I forget the first night the class 
met. There were about thirty students ¢, 
rolled, every one of them old enough to haye 
been my father. I was very timid. When | 
got up before that class of men to start instru. 
tion in radio telegraphy, I lost my voice. My 
knees didn’t bother me, but my voice just went 
completely. Yet I knew I had to make goog, 
I had to have that position, so I forced myself tg 
continue. I worked hard that year, because | 
found out I knew very little about radio myself. 
It was the most valuable experience of my life, 
because it taught me to study.” ~- 

Needless to say, that school committee hag 
to pay him a salary. Two students qualified 
as operators after the first term. 

The next fall he entered Tufts College with 
$30 and a lot of courage. Three days later he 
had barely $5 left, and had not purchased all the 
books. He saved car fare by walking to Everett, 
six miles away. His term bill came due. It was 
$75 plus a lot of extras. He decided that he 
would pay that. bill. On the. same day he re. 
ceived a-notice from the Evening School Com. 
mittee that he had been appointed a regular 
teacher on the school staff at $2 an evening for 
three evenings, which was $6 a week. He went 
to the registrar at college and said, ‘“‘I am here 
and I intend to stay, but I have no money. | 
am going to pay that bill, but I need time.” The 
registrar looked into a booklet and said, “You 
can have all the time you want to pay those bills. 
I have a notation here that when you registered 
last June, you were the only young man in line 
who spoke his name so | could understand it. 
You ought to succeed.” 

When he graduated from college in 1914, he 
was twenty-one. He had broadcasted radio 
telephone music while there. Every summer he 
had worked as a wirelsss operator to obtain 
practical experience. After graduation he spent 
a year at Harvard, and in 1915 organized the 
American Radio and Research Corporation, of 
Medford Hillside, Massachusetts. 

In 1915 he started broadcasting music, which 
was heard one hundred miles away by ships at 
sea.” At that time Dr. De Forest, of New York, 
was also broadcasting. This early work, of 
course, was done spasmodically. 

“What effect did the war have on radio?” | 
asked him. 

“During the war, we did a great deal of gov- 
ernment work and set aside all our plans for the 
development of radio equipment. We manv- 
factured trench sets. In ten days we were get- 
ting out apparatus which proved three times as 
efficient as the French instruments. When the 
war was over we went ahead with the plans | 
had always had to sell radio equipment that the 
American public could use. 

“In the spring of 1921 we started the world’s 
first daily regular broadcasting schedule. Our 
broadcasting station was intended to give the 
American public something educational, entet- 
taining, and constructive. In the fall of 1920 
we had placed on the market a small radio set, 
guaranteed to be operable by anybody without 
technical knowledge.” 

Then came the first realization of the univer- 
sal use of the radio telephone. This fact is vital 
and important from a historic standpoint, as 't 
marks the origin of broadcasting for universal 
use. Out of this idea, orginated by the boy of 
Everett, now the man of Medford Hillside, hes 
grown the daily broadcasting service 

Broadcasting today is a part of the vernaculat 
of the country, and has a far-reaching influence. 
It makes possible a new form of publication 
news and world events, as revolutionary as the 
introduction of movable types associated with 
the glory of Gutenberg’s invention. 

The Department of Commerce itself, undef 
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the direction of Herbert C. Hoover, is finding in 
radio the all-absorbing topic of their work. At 
the recent Radio Conference there were present 
many young men, whose names will doubtless 
be associated with the development of radio. 
They hung their coats systematically in the 
corner, and proceeded to. work without oratory. 
A member of Congress said he felt as though he 
had dropped into a world twenty years ahead 
of his time. He twirled his mustache with the 
amazement of Rip Van Winkle. 

On a wall of the conference room was the map 
of the United States, marking the broadcasting 
stations. Maps charted the skies, and the first 
subject discussed was how to avoid “interfer- 
ence.” It was like allocating atmospheric space, 
and it seemed as if the music of other spheres 
might soon be heard. The omnipresent ether 
was soothing the world into peaceful pursuits 
and co-operation. 

No matter how many receiving instruments 
operate, there is no diminishing of the strength 
of the sending station, showing the inexhaustive- 
ness of this all-pervading power. 

Much remains to be done before the transmis- 
sion of radio telephone messages over long dis- 
tances will come within the realm of economic util- 
ity. More intense instruments are needed. Once 
they are provided, the day is not far distant when 
it will be just as common to call up Constanti- 
nople or an inaccessible peasant hamlet in the 
Balkans as it now is to talk with New York from 
Boston by telephone. 

With the growing importance of radio many 
are claiming to have originated broadcasting, 
and doubtless radio engineers and others con- 
sidered it, but it is Harold J. Power, of Medford 
Hillside, within the radius of Boston, to whom 
credit belongs for not only having the idea, but 
actually carrying it into execution. Strangely 
enough, his work followed in the wake of the 
telephonic development by Alexander Graham 
Bell, which also centered around Boston. 

While others were dreaming and experimenting, 
Harold J. Power brought broadcasting to the 
status of general and popular enjoyment, as 
Edison did with the incandescent light. In 
talking of his work, he is insistent that it is his 
men who have made the result possible, but we 
all know that every organization must have a 
leader and its strength and results reflect the 
ability of that leader. Harold J. Power is a 
leader of men. 

Future radio telephony will be a matter of 
everyday usage because of the genius of the 
boy who persevered in his education and his 
training, and fitted himself for this remarkable 
achievement. Approximately half a_ million 
homes are now equipped with radio sets. The 
time is coming when radio will be as universal 
and necessary as the telephone and as common 
as the phonograph. 

In the “Attic” of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
building in Boston, the home of the editor, a 
world traveler, is a ‘‘Radiola.”” With the aid of 
the instrument, a grand opera concert in Chicago, 
a thousand miles away, is heard as clearly as from 
an orchestra seat. 
| Radio heralds an emancipation to shut-ins. 
invalids unable to attend church, for instance, 
will now be enabled to hear the actual voice of 
the preacher, the singing of the choir, even the 
tread of the choir boys in the recessional, to say 
nothing of the echoing chimes or the clink of the 
coins in the contribution box. 

_ During the eventful days of the Radio Con- 
ference in Washington, | was with Harold J. 
Power. We visited the White House together, 
and were greeted by the President. After an 
introduction as the young man who had started 
tadio broadcasting, the President remarked, 
“\ ell, young man, you have started something 
indeed, but can you regulate it?” The voice of 
the timid youth who faltered before the Evening 
School class at Everett, responded clearly, 
We can, but we must not be too hasty. Over- 





THE FORERUNNERS OF RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


Hertz, a German, and Professor Henry, an 
American, discovered how to propagate waves 
through ether. About 1880, Hertz was work- 
ing in his laboratory with a high voltage 
induction coil, charging a Leyden jar. The 
coil was producing sparks. Another coil of 
wire hung on the opposite wall of the room. 
He noticed tiny sparks jump between the 
strands of the second coil of wire. Being an 
observant man, he wondered why sparks 
generated in one coil should produce sympa- 
thetic sparks in another with no wire connec- 
tion. This led to his discovery of ether 
waves, later called Hertzian waves in his 
honor. 

In 1901 Marconi made the first successful 
trans-oceanic test. In those days, of course, 
instruments were very crude. The devel- 
opment of the next ten years consisted 
mainly of minor improvements. 

About 1910 the radio telephone was ex- 
perimented with, but the instrument evolved 
was much more complicated than the radio 
telegraph, and was not a practical success. 

Then De Forest of New York, an Ameri- 
can, invented the vacuum tube, which proved 
a veritable Aladdin’s lamp because of its 
versatility in the electrical science. 

The radio telephone, it was seen, would 
soon establish its universal utility. 

It remained for Harold J. Power, of Med- 
ford Hillside, to do the pioneer work in 
broadcasting messages and to put the radio- 
phone on a commercial basis. He established 
the world’s first daily broadcasting service 
in 1921. The story of his success is another 
proof that persistence is the forerunner to 
fame. 











regulation may later prove detrimental to the 
proper development of the science and postpone 
the benefits to the American people.”’ 

The President was very emphatic in saying 
that the rights of the people would be taken care 
of. He made it plain that he is ready to assist 
and help in every way the development of any 
science which would prove a benefit to all the 
people. 

Two years ago a modern plant was constructed 
by Mr. Power and his associates, with the idea 
of making radio sets on a large scale, as auto- 
mobiles are turned out. A capacity of three 
thousand boxes per month was the objective. 
Everybody thought he had gone crazy, but he 
went ahead, and planned a product for every- 
body, that would be relatively inexpensive. 
The little outfit which resulted, costing only 
$25, is complete. It is the primary unit of the 
more pretentious set that may follow in building 
more powerful equipment, one unit at a time. 
The set may cost up to $500, or about $1.50 per 


mile for the first fifty miles, $1.00 per mile for 
one hundred miles, and $0.70 per mile for more 
than one hundred miles. 

The present Amrad broadcasting station at 
Medford Hillside, Massachusetts, can be heard 
in Cuba, Texas, Florida, Prince Edward Island, 
and as far west as the Mississippi, including all 
points within a radius of two thousand miles. 
Much depends upon atmospheric conditions, and 
messages are clearer at night than during the 
day, and better in winter than in summer. 

The Radio Exposition held in March in the 
banquet hall of the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, was a sensation. The Butterfly Room 
bore new antennae, small, compact, and shaped 
like a music lyre, among myriad new inventions 
announced hourly. 

And now comes Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, 
chief consulting engineer of the General Electric 
Company, with the assertion that the ground 
and water, as well as air, may be used as media 
for the transmission of telephonic messages. 
Whether this may help solve the problem of in- 
terference remains to be seen. Science is rivaling 
the speed of radio itself in the rapidity of 
inventions. 

The jargon of the streets and the polished 
phrases of society are charged with the word 
“radio.” Clocks seem to stop as the world 
gossips with itself, aided by the new instrument 
of science. Father Time himself seems shaken 
by the loss of his prerogative. 

Trans-oceanic telephony, still in the embryo 
period, is capable of unthinkable development. 
But at best it will remain to some degree uncer- 
tain, because of the enormous strength and tech- 
nical perfection of the instruments needed for 
this purpose. 

In this connection, the Medford Hillside sta- 
tion will have an advantage over some of its 
sister stations. Situated as it is near the Boston 
seacoast, it is at once some distance nearer 
Europe, and what is vastly more important, less 
interfered with by the interposition of obstruct- 
ing media. Geography has proved to have an 
important bearing upon radio telephony. Some 
of the big broadcasting stations, built at enor- 
mous expense, have proved to have a very small 
area of radio transmission due to geographical 
obstructions. 

If any one class of the American public will be 
benefited by broadcasting, it is the farmer. Sit- 
uated as he is near only very small towns at 
best, and with a weekly newspaper as his only 
means of keeping in touch with the world at 
large, he has frequently been the victim of mark- 
eting losses due to ignorance or misinformation. 

With radio the farmer, no matter where situ- 
ated, may “‘listen in’? on the daily market and 
weather reports. And his ‘family may now vie 
with its city cousins in enjoyment of wireless 
opera, orchestra music, and lectures. 


THE CARPENTER SHOP FOR RADIO SETS 


The building of the American Radio and Research Corporation at Medford Hillside, Massachusetts. 
President Harold J. Power was the originator of broadcasting wireless telephone dispatches 
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The Mistress of the White House 


OME one recently asked me, ‘“‘How does the 
wife of a President spend her time?” The 
answer might well be, “She works’’—for 

the First Lady of the Land finds herself involved 
in a round of social duties that cannot be shifted 
to other shoulders. She is the head of the entire 
official social life at the capital of the greatest 
nation in the world; she must set the pace for 
all official entertaining; receive all persons prop- 
erly entitled to call on her; she must be a wife, 
a housewife, and a social arbiter at one and the 
same time 

Wives of Presidents find a trail already blazed, 
and as a rule do not step aside from long-estab- 
lished precedents, except when routine may 
readily be changed without overturning recog- 
nized customs 

In instances where the wife of a president has 
been a confirmed invalid, and so relieved from all 
social duty, some other member of the Presi- 
dential family has acted in her stead. 

But let us take the daily routine of Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s life in the White House as an example of 
how the wife of a President spends her time. 

Mrs. Harding continues her life-long practice 
of keeping in close touch with Mr. Harding’s 
business affairs, and unless overtired from a pre- 
vious strenuous day, is up early enough to join 
him at breakfast before the eyes of the average 
society woman are opened to the morning light. 

Breakfast over, the President goes to his office 
and Mrs. Harding to her study, where assisted 
by her social secretary, Miss Laura Harlan, she 
goes through an amount of mail that would stag- 
ger a business man. But it doesn’t stagger Mrs. 
Harding. Trained to a business life by close 
association with Mr. Harding’s work as pub- 
lisher, editor, and all-’round business man, 
Mrs. Harding is able at a glance to sift the wheat 
from the chaff. And it is well that she can, and 
also well that she has for her social secretary 
Miss Harlan, who is thoroughly versed not only 
in secretarial duties, but who is also familiar with 
every phase of Washington political and social 
life as well 

Miss Harlan is the daughter of the late Chief 
Justice Harlan of the United States Supreme 
Court, and immediately after breakfast sits down 
with Mrs. Harding to look over the mail ad- 
dressed to the mistress of the White House. And 
that mail is the melting pot of all sorts of requests, 
demands, advice, and suggestions. ‘Will you 
contribute a handkerchief for our sale?” ‘Will 
you be a patroness for our concert?” ‘Will you 
use your influence with the President to bring 
about”’ this or that so-called uplift legislation 
pending before Congress. Mrs. Harding is 
urged to support the birth-control movement 
mothered by Mrs. Sanger; she is urged to sup- 
port the anti-race suicide movement fathered 
by Colonel Roosevelt; she is urged to keep girls 
from powdering their noses and rolling their socks; 
she is asked to aid and abet girls in keeping on 
with all those modern ideas 

There are many personal and impersonal in- 
quiries as to her daily habits, and much advice 
as to how she should dress, eat, and generally 
deport herself. And now and then there is a 
genuinely earnest and pathetic appeal, which 
shows an overwhelming confidence in the ability 
of the First Lady of the Land to straighten out 
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all difficulties and remedy all ills to which the 
flesh of an American woman may be heir to. 
These and a thousand other matters-are thrust 
on Mrs. Harding through her daily mail. 

No sooner is the mail out of the way than 
Mrs. Harding trips down to the Blue or Red 
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MRS. HARDING’S SOCIAL SECRETARY 
Exclusive photograph of Miss Laura Harlan, social 
secretary to Mrs. Harding, “‘the first lady of the 
land.” Miss Harland is well known in Washing- 
ton society and diplomatic cirles, her father being 
the late Associate Justice John M. Harlan of Wash- 
ington. She has already added a great deal to social 
functions at the White House, being a familiar 
figure with a great many people who frequent the 

Executive Mansion 


parlor and’ receives a series of calls from organ- 
izations or women who have made appointments. 
Taking her stand near the door, Mrs. Harding 
receives each visitor with a cordial handshake 
and word of friendly greeting. Mrs. Harding 
likes people, and in a big hearted way is inter- 
ested in the work women are doing. throughout 
the country. During such visits a military or 
naval aid stands by the side of Mrs. Harding 
and presents each visitor by name. 

Soon after this comes luncheon, which the 
President and usually some men of prominence 
in political circles share, for the President com- 


bines business with his noonday snack. Afte 
the Tuesday and Friday Cabinet meetings, 
Secretary of War Weeks and Secretary of the 
Navy Denby are pretty sure to say “‘yes” to 
the President’s cordial ‘‘you had better stay to 
luncheon—we can finish talking it over then,” 
In fact, it’s a safe guess that many of the great 
and far-reaching policies of the nation have been 
determined at a simple noonday lunch, with Mrs 
Harding sitting opposite the President. 

And, by the way, the Hardings in the White 
House believe in simple old-fashioned cooking 
such as they had back home. It’s an American 
woman who is head cook at the White House 
these days. 

After luncheon the President goes back to his 
office and Mrs. Harding begins another round of 
social duties. More visitors call by appoint- 
ment; often tea is served at 5 o’clock tw a little 
group of guests who have asked that Mrs. 
Harding receive them. Ladies of the Congres- 
sional, army, navy, and diplomatic circles must 
all be received in that way, through their own 
request, however, for Mrs. Harding is not ex- 
pected to take the initiative. Such calls are 
visits of courtesy to the Mistress of the White 
House, who may receive, but not invite. 

Mayte Mrs. Harding then gets a breathing 
spell, for following in quick succession come a 
series cf state receptions, state dinners, and other 
entertainments to which are bidden a long list of 
men and women high in political and social cir- 
cles. And the Lady of the White House must 
put in long and strenuous hours between the time 
she takes her early morning coffee with the 
President and the time she may say good-night 
to the last visitor. 

Between whiles, Mrs. Harding finds time for 
much charitable work; to do much for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the wounded soldiers out at 
the Walter Reed Military Hospital; to direct the 
housekeeping of the White House along lines 
long loved by the President; to receive distin- 
guished visitors from foreign countries, and per- 
form other and varied duties as the wife of the 


-chief executive of the Government of the United 


States. 

Mrs. Harding has shaken hands with tens of 
thousands of people since she came to the White 
House less than a year ago, and has greeted them 
all with true cordiality and given them a genuine 
welcome. She is a wonder. Her tact and en- 
thusiasm are never failing; her courtesy and good 
sense never desert her, and it’s a fifty-fifty guess 
that Mrs. Harding will go down into history 4s 
the most charming and diplomatic hostess the 
White House has ever known. 

The Hardings try to make dinner a quict, 
family affair, or at most ask some intimate per 
sonal friends to dine, giving “‘eleventh hour 
invitations over the ’phone, just as one neighbor 
to another. And if there is a spare minute during 
the twenty-four hours, President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing try to live a normal home life in the great 
white marble structure offically known as the 
Executive Mansion, but familiarly called the 
White House. 

To my mind, it is nip and tuck as to rether 
a President or the wife of a President tackles 
the most exacting daily duty whenever « new 
administration comes into power. 
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Rocked in the Cradle of Liberty 


Worthy Scions of Valiant Sires 


The Sons of Veterans are carrying on to the coming generations 
the ideals which the fast vanishing Grand Army of the Republic 
exemplified to the generation that is passing 


N a setting unparalleled, Congressman Clifford 
Ireland made his first visit to the ‘“‘Cradle of 
Liberty” in Boston. From the rostrum in 

Faneuil Hall, as Commander of the Sons of 
Veterans, he delivered an address that will live 
in the history of the order. Behind him was the 
great painting portraying Webster when he gave 
utterance to those classic words, ‘Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.”’ 

In the same galleries which had greeted the 
fiery eloquence of early colonial patriots, where 
Wendell Phillips and other noted orators identi- 
fied with the birth and struggles of Republican 
ideals had spoken, the people hailed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Sons of Veterans of today, 
Clifford Ireland. On the floor of the hall were 
the massed colors of forty-eight large flags—one 
for every state in the Union—while the sides of 
the galleries were aglow with the Stars and 
Stripes, waved by women representing the asso- 
ciate organizations of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. The ‘Cradle of Liberty” was never 
more resplendent in the glorious red, white, and 
blue than on this eventful night, under the 
direction of former Commander-in-Chief Fred E. 
Bolton of Boston, whose executive organization 
genius is known nation-wide. His ‘‘troopers’’ 
are famous and were present to add to the 
gayety of nations. 

In the class of Sons of Veterans who were ini- 
tiated was Alvan T. Fuller, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. High 
n the seats of honor were gray-furrowed but 
happy veterans of the Civil War. There were 
also veterans of the Spanish War and the dough- 
boys khaki, who had served overseas. It 
was an impressive rally of patriotic organiza- 
tions, which indicated why the fires of patriotism 
have been kept burning all these years since the 
days 0! Washington, that were first lighted in the 
tragic Boston Massacre, which occurred near this 
historic spot. 


* * * 


It is not to be wondered at that Commander 
Ireland was greatly impressed with the greeting 
he reccived from this revered shrine of the nation. 
Under his administration the organization of the 
Sons of Veterans has taken on new life and vigor. 
It includes the sons, grandsons, and even great- 
grandsons of the veterans of the Civil War. It 
is preserving that touch of filial devotion that 
will maintain forever the sweet and hallowed 
memories of Memorial Day. It offers something 
more than the cold, classic gratitude of shaft and 
bronze tablet. It is an expression of a heartful 
memory, fragrant with the love and affection due 
to the volunteer soldiers of ’6t. They saved the 
flag which was carried in France. They were 
the comrades of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
Grand Army of the Republic can never be re- 
cruited, for their work stands alone and distinc- 
tive in all the annals of national defense. 

_ The Sons of Veterans were organized in 1879 
in Pennsylvania. The charter was secured in 
1881 by Major A. P. Davis of Pittsburgh. It 
was fittingly organized by a Grand Army post 
named {or a woman—a mother—Anna M. Ross 
Post No. 94. The state organizations usually 
constitute a division. These form the national 
body, under the direction of the commander-in- 


LIFFORD IRELAND, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Sons of Veterans, is the Representative in 
Congress from the Sixteenth District of Illinois, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Accounts of 
the House of Representatives. He has been Sec- 
retary of the Republican Conference ever since the 
House came under Republican control. 

He is an “Outdoor” man with football and auto- 
mobile racing records, and is a farmer as well as a 
lawyer. His whirlwind energy, superb physique 
and magnetic personality combine to make him a 
natural leader. The organization of which he is 
the head is to be congratulated upon having such a 
commander. 


chief. The membership includes the sons, 
grandsons, great-grandsons and lineal descend- 
ants of soldiers, sailors and marines who served 
in the United States Army during the rebellion 
of 1861-1865. 


* * *~ 


The object of the order is to perpetuate the 
sacrifices and> services of those who served in 
the war and to commemorate America’s heroic 
dead through patriotic exercises, in civic organ- 
izations and the proper observance of Memorial 
Day. More than all this, it is to assist the re- 
maining and fast-depleting Grand Army of the 
Republic in the glorious sunset of their eventful 
lives. They are carrying on the ideals of the 
Grand Army and patriotic instruction in the 
schools; in fact, the late war revealed the fruit- 
age of the work of the Sons of Veterans. The 
fires of patriotism were kindled almost over night 


when the crusadic and idealic spirit of America 
was aroused. 

The organization is, indeed, fortunate in hav- 
ing such a leader. Commander Ireland is a man 
who typifies the highest ideals of patriotism. He 
was born in the village of Washburn, Illinois, not 
far from the home of Abraham Lincoln, son 
of Faank N. Ireland, 77th Ill. Vol. Inf, His 
boyhood was like that of every other boy in the 
Middle West. After the usual high school expe- 
rience, he determined on having an education— 
like every other American boy with the real stuff 
in him. He attended the Cheltenham Military 
Academy at Ogontz, Pennsylvania. That was 
where the prowess of this lusty son of the West 
began in the realm of football. When he en- 
tered Knox College at Galesburg, Illinois, and 
later attended the University of Wisconsin, he 
was soon a leader in outdoor sports. While at 
Knox College he captained the football team, 
and was with the team on the only occasion that 
the university played against Yale. In these 
early years he indicated the true American love 
for sports. * * * 


The future Congressman began his career as 
cashier in a country bank, which position he held 
for several years. After leaving the bank he 
took up law, graduating from the Illinois College 
of Law and being admitted to active practice. 
It was natural that he should become one of the 
pioneer drivers of automobiles. Before profes- 
sional racing had begun, he had won reputation 
as an amateur driver, and in later years has been 
referee at many of the prominent race meets. 
He has acted as an official on the A. A. A. contest 
board. All his life has been spent in outdoor 
sports, in business and in farming. He was 
president of the Western Live Stock Insurance 
Company, which became very successful and was 
one of the largest stock insurance companies in 
the United States. In 1903 Congressman Ire- 
land married Miss Louise Savage, and the pride 
of his life is his family and his home. 

Although always having taken an active part 
in civic responsibilities, Congressman Ireland 
had never held a political office or been a candi- 
date for one. When his friends insisted upon his 
leading a forlorn hope in the congressional race 
during the sad year for Republicans (1916), he 
was a good sport and entered the lists. He is a 
campaigner of the old-fashioned heart-to-heart 
and face-to-face sort. He knows the language of 
his people over the fence, or from the wagons or 
stumps. His nomination and election was more 
or less of a surprise to even his friends. He went 
at it in a businesslike way, as in all other under- 
takings, and even dared to attack the citadel of 
the old organization that opposed him. In his 
first election his majority was about six hundred, 
but geometrical progression prevailed, for he was 
re-elected by six thousand, and in 1921 had a 
majority of twenty-six thousand. This of itself 
is a reflection of political development rarely 
equalled. Increasing majority brought to him 
increasing popularity and strength. 

* ” * 


When he arrived at Washington in 1917, he took 
up the work in his characteristic, tireless manner, 
and was made chairman of the Committee of 
Accounts of the House of Representatives, a 
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position that was not eagerly sought. It was When I lunched with Congressman Treland j 
considered a very insignificant committee but Washington, I met one of his constituents Me 
Congressman Ireland soon made it important. Luthy. He is just the same to all the home folks 
It was a sort of a “catch basin” for all the Around the same table were colleagues chattin, 
troubles of the House, but trouble never worried over the work at the House. Congress ‘ 
the young Congressman from Illinois i Ireland had just returned from the White How 
Some of the opponents of Congressman Ire- FE with his constituent. He is a frequent and oa 
land said: ‘‘Here’s where he sinks out of sight— =~ come caller at the White House, for he is just ¢ 
into oblivion.”” They little counted on Clifford a= = of the President’s own kind of a Congressman 
Ireland, for he was soon recognized as one of the 1] one of the go-through fellows who is not afraid 
hardest working members of the House, and was — of a wabbling political fence and the sni ing 
soon known to every member, because they all = —«= explosions of criticism along the line when 
had their troubles. It was no less a person than => : inspired by a call to duty. He stands foyy. 
Hon. Frank Park, who was chairman of the com- | SS square to the wind on what he believes is right 
mittee for four years preceding Mr. Ireland, who || . S— . irrespective of his personal interests. He is juy 
remarked that under Mr. Ireland’s chairmanship Li Y the type of a young Congressman who is making 
the dignity of the committee had been increased Te tig WSN an impression at Washington. He is represent. 
one hundred per cent ing his district in the spirit of Lincoln. He is ay 
Congressman Ireland has also been Secretary “ef FE aggressive man, with sound business judgmen 
of the Republican Conference ever since the Wk and motives that cannot be questioned. Th, 
House came under Republican control. This 4 ) « district of Peoria—all-gloria—is proud of wha 
further emphasizes the general confidence and y the young man from the West has accomplished 
contact which he has with his colleagues. } in the three terms of his congressional! career, 
Ps : 4 ' ey and who continues to grow in strength and 
| > VA« power. 




















The committee room of Congressman Ireland, 1] 
under the Capitol dome, has a businesslike air | 
that reflects the early training of{the man. To {I In the steady stream of his congressional corre. 
the left is a large table, which is adaptable for <4 spondence is reflected the activities of Con. 
the work of a working committee room. Onthe /hé sonor grandson of a Civil War veteran can pay gressman Ireland’s work with the various de. 
walls are the pictures that reflect the mind and "0 finer tribute to one who wore the blue than to partments, especially in looking after the interes 
character of the man. Entwined over the mir- come a member of the Sons of Veierans, the Pri- of the soldiers at the veterans’ bureau. He has 
ror are two flags that have floated over the Capi- ""@7¥ purpose of which ts to commemorate Memorial successfully. handled over five thousand cases 
tol dome. On one wall of his office is framed a ay and keep alive with filial affection the memory 145, to this time, and even as it continues to grow 
piece of the covering from the side of Eddie of the ever-thinning ranks of the Boys of ’61. When te is providing for giving every individual con- 
Rickenbacker’s fighting plane. The bullet holes 4 5¢¢ him in that age-worn uniform vm that stituent in his district the same intelligent and 
are covered with German crosses. In the early treasured photograph, think of this effective service that they would obtain if he 
automobile days Mr. Ireland was a friend of were in business, and they were his customers 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s, and presided at the not- has been distributed back to the Shriners $215,- His efforts are based upon an earnest and posi- 
able banquet given him at the Waldorf on his 000, with only five claims remaining, which will tive purpose of doing things. 
return from France. The environment was one bring the total amount up to $225,000. One thing that can be said of Congressman 
that might be expected from one imbued with There are only three lines in his biographical Ireland by every constituent and by every man 
patriotic impulse to follow every task to the finish. sketch in the Congressional Directory, while who ever knew him is that he does things—and 

For many years Congressman Ireland has been other colleagues have appropriated a hundred. on this all agree. That counts for the increasing 
active in the work of the Shrine. He was active Those three lines, however, are significant. In majority and the increasing confidence, esteem 
in presenting the claims of the Shrine Temples ‘Who’s Who,” the list of his activities reads and affection which he commands in his home 
of the United States for the refund of taxes and almost like an encyclopedia of civic societies. district, and has made him a power in national 
assessments collected during the war. He met He is a member of the Lambs’ Club of New affairs at Washington, being at the very center 
with many rebuffs, but secured a ruling for the York and of Beta Theta Pi, and has all the mag- of things in his office under the dome of the 
refund. Since the first of the year 1921 there netic charm of a hail-fellow-well-met. Capitol. 


* ™ * 

















Comes of an Illustrious Line 


Continued from page 492 





developed water power is the storage plant, or He is a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
battery, the reservoir and transformer, and makes IN THE TEN EYCK ANCESTRAL HOME ture of the House of Representatives, and was 
possible the creation of villages, cities and manu- “YANKEE DOODLE” WAS FIRST SUNG named a member of the Joint Commission ol 
facturing plants for the utilization of this power, ; 4 Agricultural Inquiry, composed of five members 
which is the vital throbbing life power of indus- Our national history for the first half cen- of the House and five members of the Senate. 
trial communities. joe | ¢ > Rae germ gee phere pd little His original suggestions as to the organization, 
These ideas and ideals were advocated in a ee y eee «8 fife and whistle with high plan and scope did much to start the Commis- 
: fs gal Pe ? ' pe. The United States of America was f ord de th for which 
resolution, H. Res. 287, which he introduced in known in the early days by “Yankee Doodle.” son functioning towards the purpose for 
the House of Representatives on February 14, It was, in fact, the national song during the the Commission was created. 
1922, directing the President to make the neces- struggling days of the Republic, even before He has ever kept in mind the needs of the 
sary negotiations with the Dominion of Canada the birth of our present “Star Spangled farmers during their trying days. He is a strong 
and Great Britain to acquire this land, and that Banner.” campaigner, and has the intrepid spirit of a real 
the purchase price of same be applied against It was in the home of the grandfather of democrat. He never forgets the interests of the 
England’s war debt to the United States. ct sony vet Peter Bat —_. — that folks at home on the banks of the Hudson, which 
With this record of one busy year in his Fort Crilo ao a. per of eectiieee dies he has so well represented; or the farmers of the 
second term Representative Ten Eyck has won “Yankee Doodle” was born to cheer the country who represent the basic productive force 
ip in hi i : ; , rst 
a leadership in his party and the councils of the hearts of the struggling young nation. of the nation, but he never does forget that fi 
nation in the same manner that he won advance- The maternal grandfather of Representa- of all that he is an American and that the inter- 
ment in the Signal Service. tive Ten Eyck (his namesake) first raised the est of all the country, all the time, must come 
In all these varied activities his first thought Stars and Stripes in battle at Fort Standish first in national legislation and development. 
has been for the farmer. He took a prominent when the Continental Army was fighting for The spirit of his ancestor who unfurled the first 
part in the deliberation of the National Agri- its very life and existence. These two facts American flag in battle, and with the traditions 
“ee 7 furnish an interesting setting for a career such “ ” him by 
cultural Conference held in Washington during as Congressman Ten Eyck, of Albany, is of “Yankee Doodle handed down to "f 
the early part of 1922. His recommendations building. 2 y his grandfather finds expression in the work 
were the subject of many hours of thought and Representative Peter G. Ten Eyck for the best 
discussion by the Department of Agriculture. ; interest of our common country. 
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“ Amazing brightness, purity and truth”’ 


You—the Real Movie Censor 


Public opinion, in the last analysis, determines what is allowable 
and what taboo upon the silver sheet as upon the speaking stage 


HE question of moving picture censorship 
is a good deal like an attempt to prescribe 
by law a standard of modesty for milady’s 

dress. One can easily picture the riot that would 
ensue if some incautious solon attempted to 
decree by law the length of skirts. It is not then 
surprising that invidious comment has followed 
the establishment of a board of censors, equipped 
to condemn or approve in detail a moving 
picture before it is released to the public. Public 
opinion is the first censor. 

Public opinion is always on the fence. Eras 
in the past are rare that have found public 
opinion either all ‘‘ayes’” or “‘nays.’’ So is the 
question of morals undefinable, unrestrictable. 
There is, of course, a limit to the latter, ordained 
by God, and matters of lesser purport under the 
heading of ‘‘convention’”’ ordained by Mrs. 
Grundy, that will permit of no intrusion. 

The official censors of moving pictures in those 
states which have legalized censorship are a 
harassed lot. Their task has not been easy— 
nor very successful. Even as larger areas of 
people have been divided in their opinion, so 
have these little bands of judges disputed on 
some ethical point in detail. And they are not 
infallible. If they have not satisfied those 
people who are ‘“‘movie fans’’ they have failed 
in their purpose. 

It is reasonable then to assume that the more 
sensible policy to pursue in this matter, would 
be to ‘dethrone’ these boards, and place the 
“fiat of tribunal’ on the people themselves as in 
choice of reading matter and theaters. If the 
people are given the direct responsibility of 
censuring a picture, they will certainly, by ma- 
jority vote, institute a fair code of morals in 
applying their ultimatum. The problem that 
confronts the picture world relative to consist- 
ent division of public opinion can be solved by 
simply “giving to Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar.” If a certain element condemns a given 
picture, let it remain condemned—in that lo- 
cality. With the majority as a tribunal, there is 
no reason to expect delemma. 

Much has been preached and written about 
“the harm that is done the child in looking on 
at unclean pictures.’”’ Again, the respected and 
self-respecting parent (and we may hope these 
aggregate a higher number than the others), 
will certainly be moved to avoid such pictures 
as they deem would be conductive to harm 
spread among their children. There is a peculiar 
psychology in this question of the placing of 
responsibility upon an adult. If the responsi- 
bility is, in part, that of another party, the first 
party will be unwilling to meet the other half- 
way, and of course, without this co-operation, 
nothing is accomplished. If, however, the full 
responsibility of an undertaking is placed on the 
shoulders of parents and guardians of the chil- 
dren’s welfare in other works, he will more 
Promptly and thoroughly carry it and strive to 
fill it. The so-called “honor system” may not 
be infallible in its original design, but it is 
carried through by a higher percentage of voters 
than any other known system, where morals 
and personal desires conflict. 

So it is “Take off the boards of censors, and 
install the public as a final tribunal!’ from 
William A. Brady, President of the National 


Association of the Motion Picture Industry. 
He is himself a picture man, and has been 
spokesman for the industry for many years. 
He is generally regarded as an authority on 
matters concerning the screen. 

“You can’t keep people away from the movies,”’ 
Mr. Brady said on one occasion when addressing 


WILLIAM A. BRADY 


President of the National Association of the Motion 

Picture Industry. He believes that the theatre-going 

public itself is the safest, surest and most powerful 
censor that the screen can have 


a number of clubs in Indianapolis. ‘‘Neither 
can you combat them any more than you can 
electricity or the telephone. Co-operation to 
suppress unworthy pictures is the only way to 
keep the movies worthy.”’ He asked that the 
movies be not judged by a few black sheep such 
as are to be found in any industry, but rather by 
what the movies have accomplished. 

In an interview recently, Mr. Brady expressed 
the following thoughts: 

“The motion picture is a universal language. 
It is Americanizing the world. Even those 
who cannot read are able to follow and absorb 
the message that is conveyed in pantomime upon 
the screen. In towns and villages of far off lands, 
where newspapers are unknown, the motion 
picture instructs and entertains. It carries 
American ideals, customs and styles into the 
far places of the world, encouraging trade and 
portraying American institutions to those who 
know only the name ‘America.’ 


“From a mechanical toy, the motion picture 
has developed in a few years into a tremendous 
industry—a potent force in our educational life, 
affording instructive entertainment to many 
millions of persons. It is estimated that twenty 
million persons in the United States go daily to 
the movies. 

“Every city and town has its motion picture 
theatre where, at small cost, the members of 
the community have the wonders and beauties 
of the world brought to them in review; the 
tragedy and comedy of great writers visualized 
before them in a manner even more interesting 
than the written or spoken word—masterpieces 
of fiction and of history, with living characters 
enacting the roles; educational films of ab- 
sorbing interest; pictures of current events 
screened for the enlightenment of the public 
a few hours after their actual happening— 
all accomplishments of this great industry, 
today fourth in importance among the industries 
of this nation. 

“In schools and colleges, the motion picture 
is widely used to educate the youth of our 
country. It augments the class books by a 
visual training more effective in its results than 
any other known educational method. In 
churches, community centers and welfare or- 
ganizations it is used in a beneficial educational 
way. As an instrument of good in every com- 
munity, the motion picture has daily demon- 
strated its effectiveness. 

“During the war the American photoplay, 
through its propaganda, upheld the morale in 
France at a time when the Allies had their backs 
against the wall. We sent millions of feet of 
film gratis to the: camps of France at the sug- 
gestion of President Wilson. These pictures 
showed the Allies what America was doing in 
the war—her millions of men marching to train- 
ing camps, aeroplane fields and shipyards, her 
transports laden with American youth and 
munitions of war leaving port to aid the stricken 
countries. 

‘Following the war, humanity’s call has always 
been answered by the picture industry. The 
Hoover Drive, in which the motion picture in- 
dustry gave nearly three million dollars to the 
fund for Europe’s starving children—the cam- 
paign for Americanism in which the industry 
responded gladly to the call from Congress 
through its Joint Educational Committee and 
flooded the country with pictures emphasizing 
Americanism in its most profound phases— 
all this and far more the motion picture has done 
and will do when called upon. 

“In many communities there are small groups 
of well-intentioned persons, misled by pro- 
fessional reformers, who have been shouting 
loudly for censorship. These well-meaning per- 
sons are in the main unfamiliar entirely with the 
problems that beset the makers of motion 
pictures. They are unmindful and perhaps un- 
aware that in the development of this art, free- 
dom of expression within legal bounds is. es- 
sential. They are unmindful of the fact that 
existing laws protect the public against im- 
morality or obscenity in any form—that any 
person who shows an unclean motion picture 
may be arrested and prosecuted under the penal 
laws of every state—that (Continued on page 502) 
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Problems of President Harding’s 
First Year. 


S time is measured, a month is considered 
A a fairly long period, yet there are scarcely 
eight hundred in life’s allotted span of 
three score and ten. A year is a long, long time 
in the bloom of youth awaiting twenty-one, but 
as life proceeds the days move swifter. 

In studying history, the youth finds time di- 
vided by ages, epochs, and centuries. Later, 
American history is subdivided by the adminis- 
trations of the Presidents. Each quadrennial 
seems to register the temper of the times in 
chronological succession, while in the background 
is silhouetted the passing panorama of historic 
personages 

The twelve months from March 4, 1921, to 
March 4, 1922, span a momentous period, mark- 
ing perhaps a revolution in world history. A 
retrospect of these months records the travail of 
the world in the birth of a new ideal. 

The Washington Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments is the distinctive event that will 
stand out with permanence in the first year of 
the administration of Warren G. Harding as 
President of the United States. 

Not only was he elected by an unparalleled 
majority of seven million individual voters, but 
he was the first President of the United States 
in whose election women participated. 

The election was an expression of intuitive 
judgment that Warren G. Harding was the man 
to meet the problems that come with the debris 
and chaos following an engulfing world war. 
Treasuries public and private all over the world 
were shaken by the financial éarthquake that was 
war’s aftermath. It was a time for leadership 
very close to the people. Earnest and sincere, 
humble and patient, the voice of President Hard- 
ing has been soothing in contrast with the strident 
notes of the past. It begot poise and delibera- 
tion and thoughtfulness in others. 

On his fifty-fifth birthday Senator Harding 
was elected President. In the glow of the fifty- 
six candles the birthday was celebrated among 
the home folks, and the first utterance of the 
chief executive was a tribute to the one who gave 
him birth. This fixed attention upon America 
as a motherland in the broadest sense of the word. 

With characteristic simplicity he prepared for 
his inauguration with thoughtful, sympathetic 
greetings which foreshadowed an administration 
absorbed in the ideal and opportunities of peace. 
From boyhood to the prime of his Senatorial 
career he has always proved just big enough for 
the work before him, without appropriating to 
himself the usual vanities of leadership. His 
request that the usual elaborate inauguration 
ceremonies and parades be abandoned was proof 
of his earnest wish to make his administration 
on one of sober purpose rather than of exalted 
personal or party glory. The simple ceremony 
on the steps of the Capitol at Washington, where 
he took the oath of office on the very spot where 
Lincoln was sworn in and delivered two immortal 
addresses, was to him a consecration. His 
clarion tones, amplified by the triumphs of science, 
carried far beyond the limitation of the human 
voice, but his heartful message transcended even 
the boundaries of his native land, and quieted 
the jaded nerves of a weary, war-worn world. 

During the honeymoon days as President- 
elect, he had visited the folks in the Southland, 





WHAT PRESIDENT HARDING HAS 


ACHIEVED, 

Enabled the Senate to make war very re- 
mote as a result of his having brought nine 
nations controlling war to a friendly confer- 
ence table. 

Made the peoples of the world, and espe- 
cially European nations, understand that the 
United States is not ready to help them 
further until they indicate that they are ready 


to help themselves. 

Defiated the war balloon of speculation. 

i Mellon for the post 
of Secretary of the Treasury was instrumen- 
Se eee 8 ee 
of life. 

Made tangible progress in reducing the 
cost of government. His selection of Gen- 
eral Dawes, a two-fisted captain of industry, 
to take charge of budget revision, has re- 
sulted in decreasing many of the costs of 
administration. 

Taken council of men competent to advise. 
His Cabinet has proved remarkable. Both 
parties have commended his appointment 
of Senators Lodge and Underwood, respec- 
tive leaders in the Upper House, to partici- 
pate in the Disarmament negotiations. 

Turned the nation squarely about and 
headed it toward normalcy and serenity. 











and. had sent his greetings from historic New 
Orleans, center of the only American territory that 
has ‘been under five flags. In the witchery of 
the tropics he viewed the Panama Canal, the 
greatest work of the nation in the development 
of world commerce. Here he came in touch 
with the people of the Latin Republics of South 
America, and on his return touched at Jamaica, 
where he received a hearty greeting under the 
flag of the British Empire. 

His days as President-elect were happy days. 
His insistent overtures of friendly purpose re- 
ceived an appreciative response. It was early 
evident that his one idea was to be President of 
all the American people and to exercise to the 
full his high and strong ideals of patriotism. 

On his return he was greeted by aircraft, sub- 
marines, radio, and all the other magical won- 
ders of the times. Maintaining the methodical 
habits of a lifetime of editorial utterance, he gave 
interpretations of world progress to the public. 
His speeches for the year have been marvelously 
comprehensive and statesmanlike in form, with 
never even a suggestion of partisan bitterness or 
self-laudation. 

After the congratulations following election 
day came the critical task of choosing a Cabinet. 
And it was soon apparent that President Harding 
had a real working official staff, and that the 
Cabinet had a real executive head. Not only did 
he meet the approval of the people in his selec- 
tions, but the first year’s work has indicated that 
he has chosen wisely and well, free from all 
personal bias, the strongest and best advisors 
available. The initial policy to reduce expenses 
led to a surprising sequence when the naval 
holiday program was announced by Secretary 
Hughes on that memorable November 12, 1921. 

First, all the Veterans’ Bureaus must function. 


The President’s earliest consideration was {oq 
the wounded and disabled, and for all who had 
so valiantly followed the flag. Consideration 
was given to fiduciary matters in an attempt to 
bring the finances of the country into manage. 
able form. Just as the plea for economy was 
heard came the suggestion of a Bonus Bill, 
Fearlessly the President went to the Capitol and 
asked for time and careful and deliberate con. 
sideration, that the interests of all the people 
might be kept in mind above those of any class, 
however deserving. 

His selection of delegates to the Conference 
emphasized the same measure of genius in secur- 
ing strong men as had his Cabinet selections 
The Conference itself stands out as the focal 
center of achievement of this first eventful year. 
His two addresses at its opening and close rang 
true to the purpose and policies of the | arding 
administration. The deliberations were un- 
paralleled. Seven treaties that will have an 
important bearing on the future history of the 
world were concluded, and the sound, simple 
utterances of the President will live and be re- 
membered as landmarks .in this peace-making 
history. The world, as well as the nation, it 
will be noticed, jumped forward centuries in the 
progress of civilization as the results of these 
deliberations. 

The problems of patronage were largely as- 
signed to his party organization, Senators and 
Representatives. President Harding has made 
an effort to save time for the pursuit of the larger 
affairs of government. He has been the chief 
of his Cabinet in fact as well as in name, and has 
required a well-organized and efficient adminis- 
tration. He has met all handicaps with the 
complacent conviction that there is an ultimate 
right solution for every problem. 

Nothing loath to follow precedent when he 
considered precedent right, he had continued 
the policy of President Wilson in delivering his 
messages personally to Congress. During this 
first year of the Harding administration, the 
people have felt that they have a President 
who is very close tq them. His daily contact 
with visitors of all sorts and conditions keeps 
his sympathetic impulse ever responsive to the 
welfare of the people. The doors of the White 
House have been thrown wide, and hundreds have 
been received. He has taken little thought for 
himself, physically or otherwise, but has greeted 
the people themselves in a way that has indi- 
cated the sincerity of the man. He enjo:s it 4s 
a pleasure and not as a perfunctory form: lity. 

His addresses and messages delivered during 
the year are in themselves a chronology of events 
in passing. The wide range of subjects he has 
covered during the first year of the administra- 
tion are a compendium of wide knowlede and 
world views. 

In all his work as Chief Executive, Mrs Flor- 
ence Kling Harding has continued his he! pmate 
as in the past, traveling with him and following 
with keen interest the swiftly-moving current of 
events. She has listened to every utterance 
with a knowledge of details equal to that of any 
man in public service. Yet through it she has 
maintained first of all a home in the rea’ sense 
of the word for the President of the | nited 
States at the White House. (Continued on pase 518) 
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A modern Lucullus who knows how to dine others best 


Thrice Welcome to Our Inn 


HEN Lucullus, the worthy apostle of 
W Epicurus, dined alone it was significant 

of a deep and worthy sentiment. For 
it represented guests in the aggregate. 

“When Lucullus dines with Lucullus, Lucullus 
dines best!’ 

His guests were ever with him—when he was 
alone and enjoying the solitude of retrospection, 
they were even more real. As for his banquets, 
they were recorded to have been arenas of 
splendor. He had a special room for each kind 
of food when he dined. One room alone did 
not suffice for fish; there were different rooms 
for varieties of fish. There was one for beef, 
mutton, lamb, and another for fowl. Every- 
thing in the room that concerned the serving— 
yea, even the decorations, were appropriate to 
the meal. It was this, then, that so often 
prompts the saying ‘“‘The banquet was like a 
feast of Lucullus.” 

This art of Lucullus has been suggested in 
the career of an all-American Boniface, Mr. 
E.R. Grabow. One easily associates the name 
of Lucullus with that of this pre-eminent Boni- 
face. \ir. Grabow looks upon his guests as 
Lucullus. His motto, although slightly inverted, 
still carries with it the identical thought, ‘‘When 
guests dine with guests, guests dine best!” 

This modern Lucullus always seems to secure 
and have the best in whatever he does, or under- 
takes, for others. His keen, analytical mind 
swiftly grasps the situation and segregates the 
tares from the wheat; he knows how to grasp 
the essentials from the non-essentials, driving 
always for that word “‘Quality” with a big “‘Q.”’ 

Here is the romance of a hotel genius who, an 
outstanding figure among American hotel hosts 
was never known to have accepted a tip in a life- 
time of hotel experience. 

The career of Mr. Grabow is more than an 
edifice of shallow romance; it is the kind of a 
story that has enough adventure and material 
foundation to it to inspire its most incredible 
readers 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, September, 1875, 
Mr. Crabow, at the age of eleven, went to live 
ona ranch at Glen Ullen, North Dakota, fourteen 
miles from Marquis de More’s ranch, where 
Roosevelt gathered much of his material for the 
Writing of his ‘Winning of the West.’ Grabow 
Was a typical young pioneer of the plains, living 
in a sod shanty, built of furrough, which he 
himself turned, behind a breaking plough. 

For two years his time was divided between 
herding cattle and clerking in a frontier store. 
He was early initiated into real estate business. 
When the land boom struck Glen Ullen, he helped 
with the auction and sale of new lots. He was 
given Lot 1, of Block 21, and became in reality, 
areal estate owner, the only boy to own a town 
lot. At odd times he picked up buffalo bones 
that strewed the prairie, and sold them to the 
Store, where he afterward clerked. This was the 
first money he ever earned, and it was here he 
began to know how to make money by hard 
work. The bright-eyed lad soon won friends. 

At fourteen he went to Florida. He began 
there his new life—a life that was fated to become 
his lifetime career, as a billiard boy in the Hotel 
Ponce de Leon, where he at once determined 
for himself that the hotel business was to be his 


E. R. GRABOW 
Who has made a most notable and outstanding record 
of success in the management of some of the finest 
hotels in the country. His business motto has always 
been ‘‘Please everyone all the time’ 


own business some day. He began at once to 
study ways and means of working toward his 
goal. 

Mr. Grabow has never been known to accept 
a tip, although in his rise he filled all the minor 
positions for hotels, for over thirty years. At 
one time Andrew Carnegie gave him a $10 gold 
piece as a tip, which was politely returned. He 
was looked upon, after that, as a boy with a 
purpose. 

In these early days he imbibed the spirit of 
the West. He fried his own bacon and boiled 
his own potatoes. By his polite refusal of tips 
he drew the attention of men who were looking 
for bright boys of character and originality. 
He is today considered an expert accountant 
on all matters pertaining to steamships and 
hotels. He attended school but a short time, 
although he is a lover of books, and his general 
knowledge of literature from reading has all the 
impress of a collegiate education, because he has 
ever been a student in the broadest sense of the 
word. 

Step by step, the Grabow career is a remark- 
able record of advancement and achievement. 
Surely for him there were more rungs in the 
ladder to success than the gods usually design 
for men of like ambitions. 

Following his engagement as billiard boy, he 
became night clerk and chief clerk besides filling 


The remarkable record of achievement of E. R. Grabow 
who made his life career a study of how to please people 


other positions of equal importance, at The 
Alcazar, The Hotel Ormond and Royal Poin- 
ciana in Florida, the famous Holland House of 
New York City, cashier at The Auditorium 
Annex in Chicago during the World’s Fair, and 
cashier at the Hotel Touraine in Boston. His 
first position as manager was at the Hotel 
Buckminster in Boston. Then he became 
proprietor of the New Ocean House at Swamps- 
cott, Massachusetts, the Hotels Empire and 
Tuileries in Boston, manager of the Hotel Titch- 
field at Port Antonio, Jamaica, and managing 
director of the Myrtle Bank Hotel at Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

As a billiard boy Mr. Grabow played a wonder- 
ful game of pool. One day a stranger asked him 
to play with him, and a great crowd gathered 
round to watch the game as it progressed. The 
young lad won eight out of the sixteen. Then 
some one turned to him and said, ‘‘Do you know 
with whom you are playing?” 

“No,” replied the lad, ‘‘all I know is that he 
plays a mighty good game.” 

The stranger proved to be Malone, the cham- 
pion. He then and there offered to have the 
lad accompany him as an expert to give pool 
expositions, but the latter replied: 

“I am in the hotel business!” 

Mr. Grabow was one of the five members of 
the high commission of Haiti, appointed by the 
government to look after the finances of that 
country. He was mentioned with Sir Alfred 
Jones, Sir John Pringle, Sir Henry Blake, Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Sidney Olivia, and 
Captain Forward as one of the seven men who 
had done great work for modern Jamaica. While 
there he entertained all the royal and distin- 
guished visitors who arrived. 

In this wonderful record, covering three dec- 
ades, which have just been recorded, Mr. Grabow 
acquired that masterful knowledge of All-Ameri- 
can ideals, hotel-keeping on land and sea, and 
business, which in application has proved equally 
available in caring for guests in the tropics in 
winter and on the north shore of New England 
in the good old summer time. 

During the war Mr. Grabow made an unriv- 
aled record in charge of the steamship division 
of the United States Food Administration. He 
rationed all the ships going and coming between 
the United States and abroad. From his experi- 
ence as a caterer on a large scale, he could almost 
estimate the amount of butter required to feed 
the people on board for even war-time voyages, 
and that to the very ounce. 

Mr. Grabow has traveled widely over Europe 
and Central America, and has an uncanny faculty 
of figures. His contact with all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, and especially the successful, 
has made E. R. Grabow the sturdy type of a 
self-made man. His eyes seem to take in every- 
thing at a glance, and his sense of harmony, ex- 
emplified in the furnishing of his hotel, and the 
details of its operation, is without a parallel. 

The pencils lying on his table are always 
sharpened, ever ready for action, to jot down 
figures and facts. He has at command the knowl- 
edge that makes him a power in his vocation. 

When President-elect Harding made his trip 
to Panama, it was natural that the United Fruit 
Company should select E. R. Grabow to take 
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the Federal law charge of arrangements for the 
tour, for if there is any man who knows the trop- 
ics and has executive ability to handle a cruise, 
his name is Grabow. 

On the return voyage, he managed the recep- 
tion to President-elect and Mrs. Harding in 
Jamaica. Whether meeting kings or presidents, 
or his own guests, he preserves the poise that 
characterizes the ideal host. When in Florida, 
he saw the motto, ‘““A Welcome to Mine Inn,”’ 
and here was the inspiration for one of the 
greatest hotel men who ever lived. 

Mr. Grabow is a warm personal friend of 
President and Mrs. Harding, who insist on ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the splendid way 
in which he handled the Panama trip, helping 
more than anyone else to make it one of the 
most interesting and pleasant trips of their 
experience. He is a combination of passenger 
traffic agent and hotel-keeper. He gets the 
people there and takes dare of them. 

When Mr. Grabow took over the New Ocean 
House, in the summer of 1902, Mr. Andrew W. 
Preston, president of the United Fruit Company, 
who was then living in Swampscott, near the 
hotel, dropped in to see him. It was the day 
before the opening. The floors were not yet all 
laid, and there was much staining to be done. 
He asked the young man,— 

“When are you going to open?” 


You 


the Federal law prohibits interstate commerce 
in immoral or obscene pictures—that means to 
safeguard the public against the exhibition or ex- 
ploitation of immoral motion pictures are already 
upon the statute books. 

“Censorship is not desired by the public at 
large. In a recent tour of this country, from 
coast to coast, I sounded public sentiment 
thoroughly in twenty-five states, conferred with 
governors, legislators and public officials all 
the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast 
and back again. I found that the only active 
advocates for the muzzling of the screen, were 
little groups of well-meaning persons who had 
been misled by reformers in the belief that a 
great harm was being done by allowing the same 
freedom of expression upon the screen that is 
constitutionally allowed newspapers, books and 
other mediums of expressing thought. 

“On the other hand we find that the leaders 
of thought were earnestly opposed to censorship. 
President Harding has voiced his opposition 
in these words: 

‘“*& people cannot be fortunate with various 
standards of censorship.’ 

“Governor Samuel R. McKelvie of Nebraska, 
is another public man of distinction who is 
firm in his conviction that legalized censorship 
is not the remedy for whatever ills that may 
afflict the screen. Governor McKelvie recently 
vetoed a censorship bill that had been passed by 
the Nebraska Legislature. In his veto message 
the Governor said: 

““‘Let us place the responsibility (of censor- 
ship), with the people themselves, where it 
belongs, realizing that if we are as a nation to 
be strong, virile, self-governing people, we must 
assume the full responsibilities of citizenship 
without expecting the state to relieve us from 
the ills that are self-imposed and that are within 
our range to control, without the aid or direction 
of statutory law. 

‘“* ‘There is no more reason to pass laws against 
he showing of pictures that do not have a 
trong moral influence than there is to prevent 
he publication of books and newspapers that 


“‘Tomorrow,” replied this young manager, and 
“tomorrow” it was. 

Here Mr. Grabow has entertained many famous 
people. The view of the north shore from the 
hotel is unparalleled. The guests come and go 
as though it was their very own summer home. 
When they go to the Titchfield or Myrtle-Bank 
Hotel in Jamaica, they have that same feeling 
of ownership. Food, comfort, music, or enter- 
tainment—nothing seems to escape the thought- 
fulness of this host. 

As a result of this experience and his observa- 
tion of Mr. Grabow’s ability to manage a hotel, 
Mr. Preston, in the winter of 1903, engaged 
Mr. Grabow to manage the Hotel Titchfield 
at Port Antonio, Jamaica, British West Indies. 
This hote! was and is now the property of 
the United Fruit Company and during the many 
intervening years the management has remained 
the same. 

The outgrowth of this work, so successfully 
carried on, was the appointment of Mr. Grabow 
as general manager of the Passenger Department 
of the United Fruit Company in March, 1914. 

His rare genius for organization has often 
occasioned a remark among guests that there is 
something so fine and genuine about the atten- 
tion given to them at a Grabow hotel, suggesting 
home life in all the courtesy and graciousness. 

At forty-six, in the prime of life, his inherent 


—the Real Movie 
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carry the same stories as are shown on the screen. 
The right kind of parents do not permit their 
children to read indiscriminately. Neither 
should they permit them to see pictures indiscrim- 
inately. The guardianship of the child in these 
matters is a parental responsibility, and to trans- 
mit it to the state would be simply to lessen the 
responsibility and minimize the importance of 
the home. What we want now is not. that 
parents should be encouraged to relax their 
proper vigil over their children, but that they 
should be called to realize that the state must 
and will not relieve them of these responsibilities.’ 

“Many of the leading minds of this nation 
are thus opposed to censorship because they 
believe it entirely out of step with American 
ideals and American institutions. We are not 
living in Russia. We are living in the United 
States, where a constitution guarantees to its 
people the privilege of free speech. I do not 
contend that motion pictures of today are per- 
fect, but I do emphatically assert that censor- 
ship, always destructive and never constructive, 
will never achieve the result which its honest 
advocates seek. 

‘Legalized censorship has been tried in several 
states. Invariably it has failed. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Maryland and Kansas, such laws 
have been in operation for several years. In no 
two of these states do the censor boards agree, 
and in many instances they disagree even among 
themselves. Their rulings are frequently absurd 
and childish. There is no reason to believe that 
it would prove more effective in any other states. 

‘“‘What man or group of men whose judgment 
is so superior to their fellow beings that they can 
qualify as censors? No one person can be 
found who is capable of deciding for the public 
what they shall see or shall not see upon the 
screen. The public itself is the one infallible 
judge of what is right and wrong, and by the 
judgment of the people only, will motion pictures 
live or die. 

“Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, agrees 
with us in this—and Kansas is a ‘censorship 
state.’ Said Governor Allen recently: 
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capability has just naturally grown under handj- 
caps that have developed an irresistible power 
of achievement, for when Mr. Grabow say< 
with the spirit of young America a thing is to 
be done, it is done! 

In 1901 Mr. Grabow married Florine Mabe} 
Courtright of Chicago, a direct descendant of 
John and Priscilla Alden. They have three 
daughters—Jean Courtright, Mary Church, and 
Priscilla Alden. The family occupies a beauti- 
ful home on the heights at Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, overlooking the site of the New Ocean 
House, which Mr. Grabow’s genius has created 
out of a once little known hotel. Erected there 
is one of the most famous and popular hostelries 
in the country, that has put Swampscott on the 
map, as an ideal tourist’s stop. 

Mr. Grabow is a 32d degree Mason and a 
Knight Templar. He is affiliated with the 
Tedesco Club and a member of two clubs in 
Boston, three in New York one each in Lon. 
‘don and Jamaica. 

This record of his busy life is only the be- 
ginning of still greater achievement. Wherever 
a large hotel project in New England is contem- 
plated, it is certain that E. R. Grabow is among 
those considered to sit in at any council, deliber- 
ation or function that has to do with hospitality 
in the broadest generic spirit of Hail and 
Godspeed. 


Censor 


“*The greatest source of encouragement, it 
seems to me, is the fact that more and more the 
public is demonstrating its ability to be its own 
censor. Ultimately the people at large will be 
recognized as competent to decide what they 
shall and shall not see. The trend today is in 
that direction undeniably and it will continue. 
Exhibitors are finding that unworthy offerings 
do not pay.’ 

“The motion picture is a new art. It needs 
the public’s help, not its hindrance, so that it 
may develop further, for it has a tremendous 
influence for good as an educator of old and 
young; it has demonstrated its power to relieve 
widespread distress, and its Americanizing in- 
fluence throughout the world is complete. Its 
future depends largely upon the freedom to 
expend that is accorded it in this country by the 
very people whom it instructs and entertains.” 

Opposition to censorship is not confined to 
those interested in the motion picture industry. 
It comes from an inherent resentment of that 
challenge, that an American mind is not able to 
care for itself without the paternal patronage of 
civic interference. 

There is something vigorous and impressive in 
the way William A. Brady has conducted his 
crusade. He goes at it with sledge-hammer pur- 
pose and the influence of his work is found to have 
a great effect upon pictures. 

If censorship is to be avoided, however, the op- 
position must come from people disinterested in 
the industry. It must eminate from those who 
have the view-point of the people. It cannot be 
fought on ex-parte lines. 

At the risk of incurring the enmity of those in 
his industry, William A. Brady has fought his 
battles pluckily. His subjects of speech then- 
selves, have the intense interest of a big thrill and 
are full of dramatic force and action. For hours, 
he holds his audience when speaking; he is # 
home when being heckled, and in all cases, seeks 
no entangling alliances. His whole life has been 
identified with the amusement industry, and he 
has striven always for the attainment of the 
highest ideals of stage and screen. 
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“To put a girdle round about the world ”’ 


Man’s Conquest of the Air 


Between two hundred and three hundred hours of flying time required to accomplish 
the journey of twenty-two thousand miles around the earth by the airplane route 


HEN our forefather Adam was directed 

to name all the ‘fowls of the air,’’ he 

failed to provide in his nomenclature a 
descriptive title for the modern airship. Yet 
today we see in the air a man-made rival of the 
“fowls of the air,” operating its wings in as able 
a manner as does the American eagle. 

“Blown about with every wind of criticism,” 
aircraft is rapidly making a universal appeal 
in the world. If the progress of events in the 
few recent years can be employed as an accurate 
gauge, however, it is not a false prophecy that 
ere many more years aviation will have won 
over the most timorous. 

There is not a doubt but that when it does 
arrive, the world’s gratitude will be focused on 
such men as Major Charles Jasper Glidden, Air 
Service Reserve Officer of the Army, and presi- 
dent of the World’s Board of Aeronautical Com- 
missioners, Inc., a man who has been identified 
all his life with new methods of communication 
and transportation. 

“Who's Who” speaks of Charles Jasper Glid- 
den first as a financier (the world that knows him 
calls him first a builder.) 

Historic Lowell, Massachusetts, where were 
reared many of America’s men of today, claims 
him as one of her sons. He was educated in 
the public schools of Lowell. In 1873 he became 
manager of the Atlantic Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany, and three years later the telephone claimed 
his interest. Conducting experiments along 
with Professor Alexander Graham Bell on a line 
between Boston and Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, he himself built private lines in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. 

In 1877, the first subscriber in the world to 
the exchange system signed up at Mr. Glidden’s 
suggestion. Two years later he built the first 
long-distance line, extending from Lowell to 
Boston. At one time he was known as the man 
who controlled one-sixth of the Bell system in 
the United States in territorial activities. He 
retired from business in 1900. 

Here ‘‘Who’s Who”’ seems to’ breathe for a 
space, signalling that in whatever followed, 
Major Glidden was accepted as a hobbyist. As 
such, he surely has achieved an enviable distinc- 
tion—the first man always in the game of ven- 
ture. He was the first automobilist to tour the 
world. He covered thus 46,528 miles on wheels, 
traveling in thirty-nine different countries. 
Launching his trip in 1901, he finished in seven 
years 

From motor cars, Major Glidden took quite a 
leap to air-craft. He provided the first aerial 
Navigation company with a president. Forty- 
two balloon ascensions were made by him in the 
United States, three in France and four in 
England, qualifying as an international balloon 
pilot 

Having enrolled his name as a promoter to 
four of America’s greatest inventions, he pro- 
ceeded to use the cable from Vancouver to Aus- 
tralia by sending the first telegram around the 
world, from Boston to Boston. 

Nor was all this good publicity stuff allowed 
to sink into abysmal regions unwrit. There 
were those live newspapers who, fortunate 
enough to get his memoirs and accounts of travel, 
kept he ping their free lance man, who was indeed 


MAJOR CHARLES J. GLIDDEN 


President of the World’s Board of Aeronautical 
Commissioners, Inc., whose purpose it is to advance 
aeronautics and encourage use of aircraft commer- 
cially throughout the world. During the war, Major 
Glidden served for twenty-six months as an officer 
in the air service. He is an international balloon 
pilot, and one of the incorporators of the Aero Club 
of America. During 1919-20 he made his third trip 
around the world, travelling about forty thousand 
miles in eight months in the interest of aeronautics 


a drawing card, would go on distinguishing 
himself as he had in the past—the man who 
generally lit the fuse. 

In1917 Major Glidden was made first lieutenant 
in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps. He re- 
ceived his honorary discharge in 1919, leaving 
behind a record of having examined six thousand 
applicants for the aviation service, having been 
promoted to Major in the Reserve Corps. 

There are those who would say of Major Glid- 
den that. the man was an “itinerant,” that his 
itinerancy was the usual outgrowth of versatility. 
If those persons would reason long enough to 
catch their breath, they would soon become en- 
lightened enough to vouchsafe that Major Glid- 
den’s life has been a series of the most consistent 
acts accredited to the career of any man. 

His work and his hourly thought has always 
been ‘“‘transportation, communication.” ‘Dis- 
tance’”’ was not the only opposing factor with 
which he had to contend. Rather it was the least 
of these. The prejudice of the people who 
demanded immediate results furnished him the 
nucleus of fight. When these results were not 
forthcoming, the people would transfer their 


faith and investing capital to enterprises that 
held brighter and more immediate prospects. 

We can only vaguely imagine the opposition 
and discouragement that Major Glidden must 
have been forced to face in his ingenious role 
as the initiate. It is of all parts the one least 
covered with glory—until the deed has been 
accomplished and the product thus proclaimed 
meritorious. 

This progressist’s record is anything but incon- 
sistent. His life work comprised a colony of 
interests, the genesis of which was always found 
in larger areas for inter-communication. The 
telephone, the cable, the telegraph, the automo- 
bile, the airship—all center quite obviously 
around one pivotal thought—the problem of 
bridging space and ‘distance in order to exploit 
the raw material of nature. 

All big men must be prepared to show valor 
where and when others show timidity. All huge 
projects ne¢d men of this type. Particularly 
does the aviation field need these men so that 
they may offset the bulk of the world’s skepti- 
cism and timidity encountered in huge projects 
such as these. It is a skepticism not born of 
appreciable experiences of the past, and hence 
created of wisdom or caution, but a skepticism 
born of the timidity of man 

Major Glidden’s work needs no. exploitation. 
Its results speak for the efficiency and faith of 
the man. He has established over one hundred 
and eight air commissioners in ninety-one coun- 
tries and colonies all over the world, following his 
third trip around the world for that purpose. 
All of these members of the World’s Board of 
Aeronautical Commissioners, Inc., are working 
toward one purpose—that of establishing avia- 
tion as an institute entitled to the same time, 
interest, and capital with which the automobile, 
the railway, and the steamship is now invested. 

Despite the number of invaluable and almost 
inconceivably wonderful inventions by which 
the public has become the beneficiary, there has 
not yet been created that implicit trust and con- 
fidence in aircraft so vitally necessary to the 
growth of an invention. ‘‘Confidence is indeed 
a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom.”” The 
public has not yet brought itself to the belief 
that man’s possibilities are limitless, and thus 
aircraft is an object of prejudicial concern only 
to those of the lay-people. So long as this public 
mistrust is existent, the field of possibilities 
along aeronautical lines will remain dwarfed. 

During the war aircraft was an institution 
so indispensable as to have won over many 
heretofore land constituents. It is impossible 
to conceive the loss its absence would have car- 
ried home to us, what with the German airship 
(Zeppelin) terrorizing entire Europe. 

Now that peace is here, the plane has assumed 
a position correlative to civilization itself. Eco- 
nomics dictate that always with the increase in 
population comes the problem of providing addi- 
tional space, food and shelter. This can only 
be done with a thought to bettering transpor- 
tation facilities. As traffic naturally becomes 
more and more congested with the increase of 
population, it is more difficult to provide these 
facilities for transportation. Hence, aircraft, 
vehicles of transportation that take up little or 
no territory on the earth’s (Continued on page 518) 
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The Call for Prophets 


EpitoriaL Note:—On a recent Sunday afternoon, while walking down Fifth Avenue, New York, 

I came to the brick Presbyterian Church at the corner of Thirty-Seventh Street just as the congregation 

was entering the sacred edifice.. Opportunity and inclination being in conjunction, I joined the wor- 

shipping throng, and listened with so much appreciation to the stirring discourse of the pastor, Rev. 

William Pierson Merrill, that, after the exercises were —— I begged a manuscript copy of his 
TIONAL whet I 


sermon in order that I might share with the readers of the 


believe to be a remar 


and worth-while message that came to me with the gentleness and sweetness which Longfellow longed 
for in the heart-cry of “The Day is Done.” 


E have been thinking, on these Sunday 
afternoons, of four great men of God, who 
appeared in the Eighth Century before Christ 

¥ —Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. Ne- 
giected in their own day, part of that great 
company that have always been despised 
and rejected by meu, scarcely noticed among 
the men and movements that absorbed the 

: attention of the people of their time, they 
shine now like stars, while the men who caught the attention of 
the crowd at the moment have passed into darkness like meteors. 
In their own time, these were voices crying in the wilderness; 
but now they come to us across the long lapse of centuries like 
living voices brought by amplifiers, such as in this day comes 
the voice of a President three thousand miles from coast to coast. 

As we have thought about these men and their mensages, 
how we have longed that such men might come today! e 
need prophets, men like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, men 
who see far, think straight, and speak out, men to whom God 
is the first decisive reality. 

Little need be said about Micah, the fourth member of the 
group. There is no great originality to be found in the man, 
or in his book. He struck the same notes which the others 
had set vibrating, particularly the first and fundamental note 
of justice, which Amos had sounded, the note which set all 
the others to vibrating in a mighty cord. 

But he stands out as the one who has given us the best state- 
ment, not only up to his time, but up to the present time, of 
what God wants and what man needs, that every man shall 
be. It may be that, in giving us this one short but immor- 
tal statement, this man Micah has rendered us a greater 
service than any one of his fellows. Living as we now do, in 
a democratic age, when our dependence is less upon individuals, 
and more upon the mass of the people, it becomes of tre- 
mendous importance, this question of what we all should be. 

What sort of men and women do we need to meet the de- 
mands of this age? Even more important than the appearance 
of a great prophet, here and there, would be the manifestation 
through every rank and group of the social order, of the right 
religious spirit. 

One of the best known Bible students of our time has said 
that, in his opinion, this is the greatest verse in the Old Testa- 
ment, “‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and 
to love kindness and to walk humbly with thy God?” It is in 
these words that the fourth member of this great prophetic 
group sums up the messages of the other three: Amos struck 
the single note of justice; Hosea sang of the glory of loving- 
kindness; Isaiah brought to men a vision of God which made 
them humble in its presence. It is like the concentrated 
essence of the spirit of that prophetic age, that we find in these 
simple but profound words, “ t doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love kindness and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” It is the best, indeed, the only word, with 
which to close this series of meditations on the meaning of the 
prophets. This is what God wants of every man. 


But let us be sure that we realize the unity of this idea. 
What we have here is not three separate notes; it is a chord. 
A chord is something different from, something more than, any 
one of its constituent notes. You remember how beautifully 
Browning has put this: 


“And I know not if, save in-this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a 
star 


Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is naught; 
It is everywhere in the world—toud, soft, and all is said. 


Give it to me to use! 
And there! 
head!” 


That is what makes the glory of music. It takes the tones 
that are everywhere in the world, and out of them makes these 
starlike things that we call chords. And that is the glory of this 
great saying, which is indeed the crown of the Old Testament 


I mix it with two in my thought: 
Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the 


revelation, that it takes three qualities of the human spirit, and 
out of them makes an ideal for every one of us. 

What God wants in His world is not that there shall be some 
just men and some kind men and some humble people; He 
wants just men who do not forget to be kind, and kind people 
who do not forget to be just, and people who willbe not only 
just and kind, but will walk in humble friendliness with God. 
One trouble with this world is that there are so many people 
who are content with one or another of these three elements, 
and it is only when we have all three together that we have 
the perfect ideal, just as you must have the tone, the third, and 
the fifth for a simple major chord. 

As we have looked out upon the world of our time, and have 
then looked back to the distant age when these four mighty 
men of God stood forth, we have longed and prayed that men 
like that might come again. We ought a pen and yearn for 
the coming of such men, for men who appear among us 
“in the spirit and power of Elijah,” men who will s and 
act.as did Amos, Isaiah, and their fellow prophets. e should 
look for such men, we should eagerly make way for them when 
they appear, we should watch for the buds of prophecy in chil- 
dren and youth as we watch for the signs of the coming spring. 

We should break away from the deadly spirit of conformity 
that so tries and cramps the education of the young in our homes, 
our schools, our churches, everywhere. We should be as eager 
to catch and develop and encourage originality as we now are 
to enforce conformity. The world needs a social order that 
shall be eager for original ability and deep thinking about God 
and life. We should count it gain when men and women 
appear who stir us out of our accepted ways and thoughts, who 
criticise things as they are, who can lead us out in order that 
they may lead us into a better order. 

We are passing through a period when there has been much 
alarm over the prevalence and spread of radicalism. On every 
hand we have heard of how dangerous it is that so many are 
restlessly eager for change, sympathetic with radical ideas and 
radical efforts. Undoubtedly the er is real, and it is wise 
to be on guard; foolish radicalism, if given free course, may 
sweep away in a moment the fruit of the patient labor of years. 
Yet I want to record my judgment that there is far more danger 
today from those who are content to sit still, who clamp down 
the lid on every pot that boils, who count it gain when the fresh, 
eager, daring spirit of youth is dulled into a contented con- 
formity with things as they are. That is always the greater 
danger. We need to take to heart the solemn saying of a 
leading American educator, “If there be a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, it is the sin of doing anything to stifle or harm the spirit 
of youth.” 

But we must also realize, along with this tremendous need 
for great prophetic souls, the call for a new spirit all through 
the life and conduct of average men and women. Here is a 
responsibility that walks straight up to every one of us, and 
looks us in the face. Will you give yourself to ing that 
sort of man or woman? Will you live your life on this line of 
justice, loving-kindness, and humble godliness? 

What is there, after all, in this great ideal of character, but 
the free mind and spirit of Christ, to whom Elijah and all the 
other prophets were only forerunners? Everywhere one % 
he sees mottoes on the walls of the home, on desks, in 
where the eye will light upon them often during the day. Here 
is one that every one of us may well keep before him continu- 
ally, setting it where he will always see it, where he cannot 
escape its urgent demand: “What doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 

There is no one of us so small or poor or ill-endowed that his 
life cannot send forth the strong and splendid music of this 
three-fold chord of character. And in all the needy world of 
our time, there is no need more vital than the need of a great 
company of men and women, a multitude that mo man can 
number, who, all through the range of their life, whether it be 
great or little, shall do that which is and love to be kind, 
and walk humbly and constantly in the presence of God. 


— 
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Brief comment on cutrent. happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth-while things 


HERE is many aewe-back in the history of 
American politics to the ‘‘Amen Corner.” 
Here newspaper men and others were wont 

to gather in the good old days of the “Fifth 
Avenue Hotel” and condole, criticise, praise, or 
applaud—but comrade the hours. A reflection 
of the inner soul of newspaper workers, the 
“Amen Corner” continues. This is an ‘‘amen’”’ 
that never concludes the prayer, but continues 
perennially, like the folklore of the Sagas. 

At the annual banquet in January, the Amen 
Corner met to pay tribute to Edward Page 
Mitchell, the brilliant editorial writer whose 
words have illumined the New York Sun for 
these fifty years past.- Half of this measure of 
time he succeeded to and carried on.the fame and 
name of Charles A. Dana. Governors, Senators, 
Congressmen—even Presidents—were not im- 
mune in the Amen Corner. 

This year the address was made by former 
Governor Marty H. Glynn of New York. It was 
a classical utterance and a heartfelt tribute to a 
fellow-craftsman. He took as his text: 

We may be happy yet, 
You bet. 

On these seven apparently facetious words he 
built an address that was sermonic in scope, and 
pregnant with the philosophy of life. His trib- 
ute to Edward Mitchell had the ring of sincerity, 
with adjectives unadorned, when he said: 


‘t speak of Mr. Mitchell without speaking of the 
7 you can’t speak of the Sun without speaking and thinking 
of Mitche 


You car 


As he well said: 


Horace Greeley made the editorial, Bennett made the news 
column, but Dana blended the spiciness of the one with the 
charm of the other, and therein lies the magic 
the Sun, upon which so many famous editors 
served their apprenticeship. 


of 
authors 


With his usual thoroughness, Mr. Glynn traced 
the very beginnings of modern journalism from 
the time of Benjamin Franklin, including a pass- 
ing reference of recognition to the gossipy 
Addison and shillalahing Dick Steele. In this 
address was a reflection of studious hours in his 
library, where Martin Glynn loves to browse 
and keep in touch with the minds and souls of all 
who have written and thought. He showed how 
Dana and Mitchell humanized the newspaper 
as Dickens humanized the novel. He referred 
to Mr. Mitchell in the words of Eugene Field’s 
famous poem as “The man who worked with 
Dana n the Sun.” 

Referring to the guest of honor, he said it was 
difficult to determine where the work of Mitchell 
had begun and where Dana had left off. He 
insisted that Mr. Mitchell did not belong to the 
State Maine; given as the place of his birth, 
but that he was born on the mythological hill of 
the Muses, where dwell nine beautiful maidens. 
He also insisted that he was not educated at 
Bowdoin, but on the northern slope of Mt. Olym- 
pus, where flows the Pierian spring. These are 
classical and historical allusions for which Mr. 
Glynn is famous. His tribute was so sane and 
farnest that it will remain a classic in the classic 
lore of American journalism. 

It must have been a gratifying moment for 
Edward Page Mitchell to receive from those of 
his own guild an affectionate, personal apprecia- 
tion permeated with a fellow-professional pride 


in his accomplishment, but more than all was the 
comraderic measure of the mind and heart of the 
man who has achieved a world-wide and enduring 
distinction in the realm of the Fourth Estate 


* * * 


A New Queen of Regal Presence Reigns on 
the Operatic Throne in New York 


ITH the abdication of Geraldine Farrar, 

after an uninterrupted reign of fifteen 
years, in which, jointly with Enrico Caruso, 
she held the throne of public adulation, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, Marie 
Jeritza has assumed the title without struggle or 
dispute. 

Marie Jeritza looks the queen.* She might be 
described as ‘‘magnificent.’’ She is five feet and 
ten inches tall, of faultless form, and crowned 
with a mass of tawny golden hair that is dazzling 
to behold. She is typically the personification 
of fire and passion on the operatic stage. Her 
personality is commanding, 4 
almost imperious, even off 
the stage. 

“‘She takes the threadbare 
old operatic melodrama of 
Puccini and turns it into 
quivering life itself,” the 
critics reported after her 
first appearance. And that 
marked the passing of Geral- 
dine Farrar, for Farrar had 
always been New York’s 
great Tosca. 

When it became evident 
that Jeritza was the heir- 
apparent to the operatic 
throne, the public began to 
ask for her history—who she 
was, where she came from. 
It was the usual opera sing- 
er’s story, with an added 
dash of spice in that it was 
old Franz Josef of Austria 
himself who first brought 
her to the attention of the 
Hof Opera at Vienna and 
gave her the royal recogni- 
tion that brought her conti- 
nental fame nearly ten years 
ago. She was born in Brunn, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and has 
sung since she was a little 
girl. Aside from that, it has 
been nothing but study, 
study, study ever since. 

Her real name, she con- 
fides, is not Jeritza—which, 
by the way, she pronounces 
“*Yeritza’’—but Movarian. 
She adopted Jeritza ‘‘because 
it was so much prettier, don’t 
you think so?” 

“I won't take a role un- 
less I can actually live the 
character,” she says. “I 
must be interested in the 
woman or I won’t sing. That 
isn’t temperament. It’s just 
common sense. and | don’t 


do it just to be whimsical. 
person in the play.” 

The new opera queen is married. Her hus- 
band is Baron Popper, son of Blanche Marchesi, 
and Popper is all wrapped up in his wife and his 
wife’s work. Instead of being known as “‘Jer- 
itza’s husband,” even though that in itself may 
be fame, he prefers to be known as ‘‘M. Le Baron 
Popper, importer and exporter.” 


But I must be- the 


* * * 


Exemplified the Personal Qualities that Made 
His Pilgrim Ancestor Truly Famous 


"THERE are elements of true greatness in men 
whose fame and name does not come within 
the focus of the spotlight of publicity. They 
may have contributed their share to others and 
rejoiced in it. 

In the city of “Brotherly Love” years ago | 
made the acquaintance of a quiet man of few 
words, whose dynamic kindness radiated despite 


MARIE JERITZA 


The new queen of grand opera who took the music-loving public by storm 
when she began her reign at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
She is of queenly presence on or off the stage, the possessor of a marvelous 
and exquisitely trained voice—and has the eclat of an European reputation 
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THE LATE ALBERT G 


agencies 


his reserve. He delighted in helping others in 
the pathway to fame and future through pub- 
licity. His confidence in the unswerving integ- 
rity and capacity of other people gave him a 
foundation for building sure and strong for his 
clients 

After Albert G. Bradford of N. W. Ayer & 
Son passed on to the Great Beyond, his friends 
learned that he was a direct descendant of the 
sturdy William Bradford, who for more than one- 
third of a century led the Pilgrim fathers of 
Plymouth. Then they understood his quiet and 
determined tenacity for right and justice. His 
enthusiasm in school and church work was an 
inheritance he honored. He was a Bradford, 
bred in the blood and bone. For thirty-seven 
years he was associated with N. W. Ayer, Jr 
Those who have had relations with that firm will 
never forget the loyal and true qualities of Albert 
G. Bradford. He was unfailing in his considera- 
tion for others, and his high sense of honor stands 
out like the glory of autumn leaves, mature and 
radiant in their reminder of spring and summer 
days 

Mr. Bradford’s career was that of an average 
New England boy. Born in Wolcottville, Con- 
necticut, he spent much of his boyhood with his 
grandfather, Rev. James Bradford, who was 


BRADFORD 

For many years connected with one of the oldest and greatest advertising 

As the largest buyer of advertising space in the world, he 

was intimately known to hundreds of publishers of periodicals, and 

highly esteemed by all with whom he came in contact for his high sense 
of honor and unfailing consideration 


pastor of the Congregational 
church in that village for 
many years. His great- 
grandfather, Ebenezer Brad- 
ford, was also a Congrega- 
tional minister, serving the 
church at Rowley, Massa- 
chusetts, for a generation. 

It was a high-minded New 
England lad of fifteen who 
went to New York City to 
take a position as clerk with 
the United States Téa Com- 
pany and later he went to 
Albany and began a career 
that has added fame to the 
great family name. In those 
days he was building a char- 
acter that stands out in the 
history of his times. 

in 1904 he entered the 
employ of N. W: Ayer & Son 
as a bookkeeper. He was a 
bookkeeper devoted to his 
work—he appreciated his 
job. His employer’s respon- 
sibilities became his. An ex- 
pert at figures, he soon had 
responsibilities fitting his 
ability. It did not always re- 
quire a pen or pencil for him 
to calculate results. He had 
a way of judging men and 
determining results from 
causes. He became the larg- 
est buyer of newspaper space 
in the world. He came in 
personal contact with editors 
and publishers of newspapers 
and periodicals, and knew 
how to listen eloquently and 
act justly. His friend and as- 
sociate, Mr. Jarvis A. Wood, 
has paid an eloquent tribute 
to his memory: “He had 
brilliant flashes of silence.” 

It was Mr. Bradford’s con- 
fidence in his fellow-men that 
bridged the chasm for many 
periodicals and newspapers— 
between success and failure. 
He was a true exponent of 
loyalty—deep, true, everlast- 
ingly loyal. In his life and 
career he has honored the 
name he bore. He was a 
disciple of principle in all his 
activities, and ever kept in 
mind the creed of benefit to others. He served 
God and his fellow-man with a fidelity character- 
istic of his forbears. 


+ * * 


The Hotel Man’s Shield and Buckler Against 
Fraud and Loss 


HERE are rogues in every trade. Also 

there are honest men who incur the odium 
of rogues owing to unforseen circumstances. 
Traveling salesmen are occasionally found in 
both of these unenviable categories. The hotel 
keeper. is their ‘“‘goat.’’ He cashes drafts and 
checks for them and afterward discovers that 
the little slips of paper are no good. The guilty 
rogue has ‘“‘done”’ him* deliberately, the inno- 
cent rogue inadvertently—‘‘misunderstanding”’ 
or “‘house gone broke.”’ 

Now comes the hotel man’s deliverer, his 
shield and buckler so to say, in the person of 
Edgar A. Walz, who ingeniously turned to ac- 
count his insurance training, with its actuarial 
mathematics, to organize the Travelers’ Hotel 
Credit Letter Company, of which he is president. 
This company issues travelers’ hotel credit 
letters, which identify their holders and author- 
ize hotels throughout the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba to cash the various forms of 





money demands which the letter-holders ma 
present. These letters are now honored by aij 
first-class hotels. They are purchased largely 
by employers of traveling salesmen and cost very 
little. The average -is perhaps $6 to $8. No 
bond or deposit is required. Upon a basis like 
that of other insurance policies, for that is what 
the letters amount to, the premiums make q 
fund for payment of losses. The hotels under 
contract with the association are Protected 
against loss in honoring hotel credit letters, 

Prior to launching this scheme of insuring hotels 
against fraud and misfortune, Mr. Walz had or- 
ganized the National Hotel Keepers’ Protective 
Association, of which also he is president. He had 
a varied experience before taking hotels under 
his wing Born at Owattona, Minnesota, March 
3, 1859, and receiving what he calls “‘not much of 
an education” in the Minnesota public schools, 
he was clerk, bookkeeper, telegraph operator and 
railroad agent before he was seventeen. In 1878 
he went to work as a cowboy in New Mexico. 
Later he became manager of a large cattle ranch 
in that territory, now a state. There he brought 
his bride, Luella Shaubut, in 1880, the year of 
their marriage, and there his two eldest sons were 
born. Now he has five sons, who are associated 
with him in business. The ranch and cattle, in 
which he had an interest, were sold for $175,000, 
and in 1887 Mr. Walz moved to San Diego, 
California, and entered the insurance field. 
Three years later he was general manager for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, including 
in his territory California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, and Idaho, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

Owing to his deafness he sold the business 


(renewals) he had built up to the Equitable and 


EDGAR A. WALZ 


President of the 
Travelers’ Hotel Credit 
Letter Company, which 
issues letters of credit 





designed to protect hotels 
against fraud 
resigned the management to go into a business 
for himself with the view of having his sons, 
when grown up, associated with him. Ulti- 
mately the insurance concern sent him to Chi- 


cago and while living there at the Auditorium 
Hotel he became acquainted with Mr. James H 
Breslin, a partner in that hotel, and owner of the 
Gilsey House of New York City. It was through 
the advice of Mr. Breslin that he resigned his 
position with the Equitable early in 15%4, and 
started the National Hotel Keepers’ Protective 
Association. During his travels over the coun- 
try the next few years he learned of the troubles 
of hotel keepers through cashing paper for their 
patrons. Studying the statistics of failures 
among firms that employed traveling salesmen, 
he established a premium rate for credit letters 
to protect hotels against loss in honoring them 

It was a long waltz, but Mr. Walz knew the 
music. He danced into distinction and special 
usefulness without slipping, for he had waxed 
the ballroom floor with brains. 


* * * 


He is Delving for the Concrete Facts of the 
Far East Question 


HE whirl of discussion of the Far East ques 
tion has made D. Brewer Eddy of Boston 

an information bureau. For many years he has 
made a close study of the questions in connection 
with his work as Associate Secretary of the 
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American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. He approaches the questions from an 
American angle. 

Born in Leavenworth, Kansas, Mr. Brewer 
graduated from Yale and studied at Oxford and 
Harvard 

In his book, ‘What Next in Turkey?” written 
after his work in missionary expeditions in 1911, 
he awakened widespread interest in the Far East 
situation. It is of the situation today which 
Brewer Eddy writes and talks about unerringly. 
His appraisal of the problems in Europe have a 
vivid and graphic aspect of close contact with the 
situation 

He has studied the dual form of government in 
Japan, and followed closely the makings of the 
Constitutions of 1889 and 1909. Japan remains 
the only important country preserving that 
method of an arbitrary general staff. The staff 
can carry out its own policies without regard 
to the premier or the parliament. Dr. Barton 
and others arriving recently from Japan have 
reported that there is a tremendous seething 
revolution going on. The Liberal members of 
parliament are speaking in great theatre and 





D. BREWER EDDY 


\ssociate Secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, who has made a 
deep study of Far Eastern questions 


public meetings. The whole future of Japan is 
based on the challenge to uphold friendship for 
\merica and keep step with the democratic form 
of government. 

\dmiral Kato in his recent book argues that 
Japan, by a defensive warfare with her navy, 
could wear down America, take advantage of 
the American rashness of attack and stand us off 
in a war until our navy was destroyed and then 
actually conquer us in ten years. The book 
has not been widely read and the outcome of the 
Conference may alter some of his conclusions. 

Brewer Eddy is a student of history and a 
crusader fighting the tooth and talon attitude 
of the world, believing that we have advanced 
Irom the methods of the cave man. There is a 
spirit of righteousness, brotherhood, and fair- 
mindedness prevalent in the world today that is 
rapidly crystallizing into an asset for all nations. 

The new day dawned when Secretary Hughes 
said: ‘We now propose—’’ Those words were 
a concrete proposition. Virtue will become an 
asset and not a liability for nations, as it is for 
indi iduals, and the dreamer is seeing his visions 
lulfilled when peoples who have long cried for 
the “bread of peace,” hold out their arms not 
vainly in supplication. 





. 


Loved Author of “ Huckleberry Finn”’ is Still 
Rated Among the “ Best Sellers” 
HAT Mark Twain is still a “‘best seller’’ is 
shown by the fact that the highest price ever 
paid for a single edition of any author’s works 
was recorded when Gabriel Wells, a dealer in rare 
books, bought from the publishers a new definite 
de luxe edition of Mark Twain valued at more 
than $200,000. 

The Clemens estate from this sale alone: will 
receive more money than the writer of a “‘best 
seller” of today realizes from the sale of one 
hundred thousand copies of his book. 


* * * 


Life is a Rare and Wonderful Adventure 
for this Western Girl 


HE town of Fallis, Okla- 
homa, ought to change 
its name to Eagle Junction— 
so many birds of passage 
drop here a literary feather. 
Still, nothing is less like an 
eagle than Mary Carmack 
McDougal, the last celebrity 
across the red and rocky hill. 
Traveler that she is, liter- 
ary critic, lecturer, club- 
woman, slum-cleaner—to say 
nothing of having had poems 
in every worth-while maga- 
zine in the world—one looks 
for her to be big and strong, 
keen of eye and daring of 
pose. My goodness, no! She 
is tiny and pink; baby- 
handed, violet-eyed, with an 
unbelievable splendor of 
spun-gold hair. 

Mary Carmack McDougal 
wore a little red tam and 
sweater when she whizzed 
with her monstrous car into 
Fallis, and for every one who 
was warmed by sight of her, 
she set back the clock ten, 
twenty, thirty years—ac- 
cording. One looked to see a 
doll in the crook of her arm; 
a child’s dinner-set bulging 
her pocket. One started to 
ask her had she seen the 
fairies and the boogie-man 
Had she been told there ‘was 
no Santa Claus? Did she 
still shriek at night upon the 
stairs and scream at woolly- 
worms and craw-dads? 

Then one smiled crooked- 
ly, remembering that Mary 
Carmack McDougal dipped 
grim Jife out of her ink-pot 
and walked with planets and 
with godlings! Why Mary 
even held rendezvous with 
a once daring plainsman. 
Listen here: 

CROSSING THE DESERT 
The Pullman loungers saw low dust-clouds fly. 
I watched great covered wagons lumber by. 
They let the whistle of our engine drown 
My screams as shrieking Indizns rode me down. 
The drifting. smoke was all that they could see, 
But bold Kit Carson rode there, far and free, 
And Hi-ki-yi’d, and flung his hat to me. 


Lecturer, poet, 


& This is Mary’s own—a bit of rhyme amidst 
pages of the most daring and heart-appealing free 
verse I have ever read. No wonder she can do 
things. When not wintering in Florida, spending 
a season in Washington, D. C., summering with 
Laura Armer, the desert-artist in Berkeley, 
California, or jogging about Greenwich Village 
with kindred spirits, she spends her time with 
her law-man father and her National-Democratic- 
Committeewoman-mother in Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
where she has the quaintest den and the most 
wonderful library of verse in the state. 


literary 
impersonating ‘“‘ The Future Years’ 


I found out something. A big eastern pub- 
lishing company is about to bring between cov- 
ers a volume of Mary Carmack McDougal’s own 
—stuff that ought to make her famous, though 
for that she cares little. * 1 got this first-hand 
from her little gem, ‘“‘Bread of the Woods’’ 

I have eaten the bread of the great, green woods, 
I have drunk the sun from the top of the hill. 


I have swum in the | of moonlight cool, 
Where pine trees ted still. 


I have heard the voice of the morning star, 
I have read the book of the waterfall— 
The butterflies have kissed my eyes, 
I am bride of it all—of it all! 


You can go back to the lights that lie, 
Back to the sick and restless street— 

But I will stay where the night and day 
Spread peace at my tired feet. 


JENNIE Harris OLIVER 





MARY CARMACK McDOUGAL 


traveler, 


critic, club-woman, and_ reformer, 
in the Pageant of Progress at 


Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


This Western Industrial Genius an Example cf 
American Opportunities for Earnest Youth 
AS the great metropolis of the mid-West, the 

city of Chicago has produced sorre of the 
most virile men of the century. Located in the 
very midst of great essential industries, the activi- 
ties of the time call for men of that particular 
genius. In the early days of railroad develop- 
ment, William H. Mitchell had much to do with 
the work that made Chicago great. 

In that city of Alton, Illinois, in November, 
1853, ason was born. He was christened John J. 
Mitchell, and that name has become noted in 
the history of the country. This son attended 
the public schools and was just a regular boy of 
a prairie town of the West. When he went 
East to attend the Union Wesleyan Seminary at 
Kent’s Hill, Maine, he made up his mind to 
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prepare himself for a career in the West. For this 
reason he took a course at the Waterville Classical 
Institute, which gave him a thorough ground- 
work in the fundamentals of education 

The call of his native West found him again 
in Chicago, shortly after the great fire, deter- 
mined to work out his future destiny in the young 





JOHN J 


\n outstanding figure in industrial and banking circles in Chicago and 
the West, a director in many of the greatest industrial organizations in 
the country, and chairman of the board of directors of the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank, of which he was president for nearly forty years 


MITCHELL 


giant city then in the making. Few people 


then would have prophesied what has come to 


pass in the scope of industrial and agricultural 
development 
John J. Mitchell believed in Chicago; he be- 


lieved in the Middle West; he believed in the 
United States. He started as a messenger in 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, and every 
detail in the wonderful development of this 
Chicago institution was familiar to him. It was 
not strange that in time he should become its 
president. He started in like a boy routed for 
the top place. The development of this bank is 
an illuminating chapter in the history of Chicago 
For nearly forty years he served as president, 
and is now chairman of the board of directors 
of one of the largest and strongest banks in the 
United States 

In his busy years of activities, Mr. Mitchell 
has been director of numerous banks and busi- 
ness enterprises. He is a member of the advisory 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
one of the directors of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, one of the directors of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago Telephone 
Company, Commonwealth Edison Company—in 
fact hardly an enterprise identified with Chicago 
can be named in which he is not in some way 
interested 

[he story of his career is an inspiration, for 


it shows what must be done by a young man to 
succeed. Mr. Mitchell is more than a banker; 
he is a man highly cultivated, taking a keen 
interest in literary and civic matters. On his 
farm near Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, he keeps 
close to nature and is deeply interested in farm- 
ing, recognizing it as the basic vocation in the 
development of the Middle 
West. 

His son, John J. Mitchell, 
Jr., is following in the foot- 
steps of his father, continuing 
a name of nation-wide influ- 
ence by dint of merit and 
hard work. 

Mr. Mitchell is frequently 
called to Washington for 
council on matters of finan- 
cial importance. He has the 
quiet, gentle way of a scholar. 

Whether in Washington, 
conferring with the President 
at the White House, or with 
a small savings depositor, or 
on his farm, John J. Mitchell 
is ever the same, an un- 
compromisingly industrious, 
thoughtful, quiet worker in 
the ranks of the constructive 
forces that have done so 
much to make this country 
strong and great. 


” * * 


Coal Producers Remember 
Public’s Interests 


HE coal question is one 

that looms large on the 
horizon of the average house- 
holder throughout the north- 
ern half of the United States. 
The cost of fuel is one of the 
major items on the household 
expense budget for the year. 
How important, then, it is to 
every coal consumer that the 
accredited representative of 
the associated coal producers 
of the country should be a 
man so broadminded and 
impartial as to be able to 
envision the coal problem 
from the viewpoint of the 
producer and the consumer 
alike. With an entire shut- 
down of the anthracite mines in prospect, owing 
to the threatened nation-wide coal strike sched- 
uled to begin April first, the public may well 
congratulate themselves that so efficiently di- 
rected an organization as the National Coal 
Association is taking thought for their interest. 

Coal-mining, one of the important basic indus- 
tries of the nation, has been passing through a 
critical period during the past year—a phase of 
the aftermath of the war. There has been the 
necessity for a readjustment of methods in the 
production and distribution of coal, and, from 
the national viewpoint, a need of clear thinking 
and wise direction in shaping the affairs of the 
industry. 

Realizing the necessity for such leadership, 
the nominating committee of the National Coal 
Association, which comprises companies and 
individuals engaged in the production of coal, 
sought prior to the 1921 convention of the asso- 
ciation to find a man for its president who could 
ably deal with the situation. Their choice fell 
upon Joseph G. Bradley of West Virginia, who 
was unanimously elected president. 

That selection has been justified by subsequent 
events. 

Mr. Bradley is frequently referred to as a 
‘‘public-minded’”’ man, one with a national view- 
point. His work always has been of a construc- 
tive nature, and he has been able to hold the 


—— 


public viewpoint while guiding the affairs of the 


coal industry. 
recognized the relationship of the coal ind 
to all of the other great problems of the n 
and the need for dealing with the peculiar 


His keenly analytical ming has 
ustry 
‘ation, 
prob- 


lems of that industry in a broad way in accord 
with that relationship. 

Expanding to hitherto undreamed-of propor. 
tions under the stimulus of the World War, the 
coal-mining industry increased its facilities to 
meet a tremendous new domestic demand while 
at the same time entering on a vast scale the 


export trade. 


Government regulation, to , 


large extent, fixed its labor conditions and altered 
its channels of distribution. Then came the brief 
period of inflation and over-development of ali 
business throughout the country following the 
termination of the war. 

When the general depression came, the coal 
industry suddenly found itself required to adjust 
itself to a shrunken market, while at the same 
time it faced a labor problem made acute by 
previous governmental regulation and by the 
presence of a very radical element among the 


workers. 


It was a difficult task which confronted 


President Bradley and the directors of the 
National Coal Association. 

Still a young man, as ages of executives go, 
Mr. Bradley has forged to the front by his own 
initiative, energy and quick perception of oppor- 


tunities. 


An independent operator himself, he 


has always been known as the representative of 
the small independent operators in the affairs 





JOSEPH G. BRADLEY 
President of the National Coal Association, a 
“‘public-minded’’ man who has become a recog- 
nized conservator of the coal consumer’s interests 
as well as a moving power among coal producers 


of the West Virginia Coal Association, of which 
he was president for several years, holding that 


post today. 


In 1904, at the age of twenty-three, Joseph 6. 
Bradley came to West Virginia as right-of-way 
agent for the Buffalo Creek & Gauley Railroad. 
This road is owned by the Elk River Coal and 
Lumber Company and was built to afford an 
outlet for the low-sulphur gas, coal and lumber 
of Clay and Nicholas counties. From the be 
ginning the operations were successful, and 
Mr. Bradley worked up through various pos 
tions until he became president and general 
manager of the coal and lumber company. He 
has had the satisfaction of witnessing the great 
development which has come to those two cour 
ties as a result of his company’s activities. _ 

Mr. Bradley’s home is at Dundon, West Vit 
ginia, a little town in Clay county, several hours 
ride from Charleston. 
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Goes to Jerusalem to Take Charge of First 
Baptist Church and Allied Activities 


ITTLE. did Thomas P. Miller, of Savannah, 
Georgia, realize when in 1873 he gave a one 


dollar gold piece toward founding a First Baptist . 


Church in Jerusalem that he had begun a move- 
ment the influence of which would set the world 
to thinking, aside from giving to people of the 
United States one of the most beautiful lessons 
in filial devotion that a son ever paid a father. 

The story is this: Thomas Miller’s son Ed- 
ward went to New York and accumulated wealth. 
The idol of his heart, a splendid young son, was 
stricken with the dread “flu” and died while 
attending the United States Naval Academy. 
Heartbroken, Mr. Miller ordered his Brooklyn 
home sold because from every room and on every 
stairway he felt he would miss the smiling face 
of his splendid boy. 

The day came to vacate the house. Mr. Miller 
had ordered it cleared from top to bottom and 
all accumulated trash burned, that the house 
might be in suitable condition for its new tenant. 





REV. WILLIAM A. HAMLETT 

the inspiring task of organizing the Baptist 
national interests of Jerusalem, the ancient 
city of Bible times—sacred alike in the eyes of the 


Goes t 


denom 


Christian, the Jew, and the Mohammedan, who 
represent the three great religions of the world 


The ncxt morning the agent reported that every 


thing had been burned, “except a little package,” 
apparently books, which had been found in the 
cellar, covered with dust and yellow with age. 
Mr. Miller said “Burn them, too”; then upon 
second thought directed the agent to bring the 
package to his office, saying, ‘I will look over 
them.’ Upon opening the package the first 
thing his eyes fell upon was a copy of the old 
Foreign Mission Journal, published at Richmond, 
Virginia, and dated August, 1890. On the front 
cover in his loved father’s handwriting was “The 
First Baptist Church of Jerusalem”; then the 
name of Edward C. Miller; then references to 
certain pages. On one of these pages he found 
copies of old letters his father had written, urging 


the Baptists of America to found a First Church 
in the Holy City. 

L Edward Miller was struck with the thought, 
Why wasn’t this rubbish burned with all the 


~ without firing a shot. 





d 4 * 
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THE SKYLINE OF JERUSALEM 


rest?” Truly “God moves in a mysterious way 
his wonders to perform.’”’ This wealthy New 
York man, who had already donated $15,000 in 
memory of his father for this work, felt the touch 


.of a vanished hand, and then and there the small 


gold dollar of the long ago became many hundreds 
of times magnified as the vision came to him of 
how happy his father would be if the First Bap- 
tist Church in Jerusalem could be supplemented 
with a college, a hospital, and an orphan asylum. 
Mr. Miller attended the Southern Convention 
in Washington in 1920, and renewed allegiance 
to the old faith, and the Baptists see a divine 
guidance in the unique opportunities that have 
unfolded like the waxen leaves of the southern 
magnolia, from seed planted in faith long ago. 

The unspeakable Turk, after more than seven 
hundred years of misrule and cruelty, has been 
driven from control of Jerusalem the Golden 
Now the British flag 
protects Palestine, and Sir Herbert Samuel, late 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, has been 
appointed as High Commissioner. The Jews, in 
fulfillment of ancient prophecy, are returning to 
the Holy Land from all parts of the world. 

Banks and loan associations are being incor- 
porated; roads are being rebuilt; electric lights 
and sewerage systems are being established in 
the larger cities. Agriculture is being encour- 
aged. A Jewish university is being built at 
Jerusalem, and the Jewish Sanhedrin has recently 
been established for the first time since the days 
of Titus, the Roman General, who destroyed 
Jerusalem in the year 70 a.p. 

This famous old world city, upon which the 
eyes of millions are focused and where Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Hamlett of Austin, Texas, and his family 
are going to carry on the work of the Baptist 
mission, is sacred alike to the Christian, the Jew, 
and the Mohammedan, who represent the three 
great world religions. At the meeting place of 
the countries of the world, Jerusalem is destined 
to become one of the great cities of the earth, 
with increasing influence on the affairs of men. 

Rev. William A. Hamlett checked his household 
goods and trunks direct to Jerusalem, and the 
trip can now be made in all comfort. His young 
daughter Alice plans to go to school. Mrs. 
Hamlett, too, has her work of making a home for 
the family and the visitor in the far land. It is 
Dr. Hamlett’s desire to have a school of the Bible 
in Jerusalem where Sunday school workers from 
all nations can live again the Bible teachings. 
He believes that many laymen will make the 
journey, and he can go in person with them to the 
sacred spots of Biblical history and our Lord will 
live again in the hearts of his people. 

It is easy to imagine the inspiration of studying 
under the shadows of Calvary, Mount Hermon, 
and the Mounrit of Olives, or of leading a child 
by the hand to the manger in Bethlehem or to 
the tomb where the angels rulled away the rock 

+. * * 


The “Heathen Chinee” of Whom Bret Harte 
Wrote Makes Way for Modern Progress 
HERE’S nothing that surpasses a smile for 
winning the hearts of men. William Collins 
was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1865. He was 
born with a smile and has been smiling ever since. 
He has always been known as “‘Bill’’ Collins. 
“Bill’”’ Collins is now President of the Laundry- 
owners’ National Association. The laundry 
business is a profession in America, as it relieves 
the perils of “blue Monday” and wash day, and 
it is fitting that in the scientific application of 


the principle of business to laundry work that 
the American laundry should take its place as 
a progressive branch of the industry. 

A studious man and cléar-thinker is ‘‘Bill’’ 
Collins. When he puffs a cigar or smokes a pipe, 
he seems to be reflecting. After landing in 
America, ‘“‘Bill’’ went to San Francisco, where he 
has been ever since. He started his career as 
assistant bookkeeper in the office of the old 
United States Laundry. He was a stayer and 
a worker, and it required no prophet to foretell 
that he would soon be head of the institution. 
He organized the Metropolitan Laundry Com- 
pany in San Francisco and went through the 
fire and catastrophe of 1906, but rose, like 
Phoenix, from the ashes and kept the laundry 
going while the ashes were smouldering—trans- 
ferring the work to another plant which escaped 
the earthquake and fire. 





WILLIAM H. COLLINS 


President of the Laundry-owners National Asso- 

ciation, who is striving with the earnest spirit of 

a real crusader to establish an ‘‘entente cordiale’’ 

between the laundry men and the housewives of 
the country 


President Collins’ supreme ambition is to pro- 
vide fine laundry work at a rate that will be reas- 
onable enough to make the laundry indispensable 
to every household, and to eliminate by careful 
handling the prejudice which has grown up be- 
cause of buttonless and torn garments coming 
from some laundries. He has taken up the work 
with the spirit of a real crusader, and no won- 
der that the laundrymen all over the country 
are proud of their chief, ‘‘Bill’’ Collins of the 
Metropolitan Laundry of San Francisco. 


* x * 


Noted Teacher of Expression Goes to His Reward 
for a Kindly and Useful Life 


‘THE passing of Dr. Samuel Silas Curry, presi- 
dent and founder of the School of Expres- 
sion (who died at his home in Boston on Saturday, 
Dece > ber 24, 1921) came as a distinct shock, not 
only to those at the School, of which he was the 
head, but to countless friends all over the world, 
for Dr. Curry was more than a national figure. 
On the previous Tuesday he conducted his 
classes with the same gentleness, ripened wisdom 
and inspiration that could always be depended 
upon. After class, a student was heard to re- 
mark, ‘“‘What a wonderful lesson! It seemed 
really inspired!’’ Those who were present will 
always count the memory precious. 
There was a beautiful spirit evidenced between 
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Dr. Curry and his pupils. There was never the 
cold atmosphere of the lecture hall. It seemed 
as if they sat at his feet and drank in words of 
inspiration and wisdom, received his gentle 


THE LATE DR. SAMUEL S. CURRY 


The world’s best-known exponent of the art of expression 
lecturers, preachers, singers, and 
actors owe their fame to the patient teaching of this master 


Thousands of noted 


of the spoken word 


praise and still gentler, but none the less direct, 
criticisms. But the wisdom had come only after 
years of unlimited investigation into the realm 
of science and far-reaching study with the great 
masters of his art, and tireless energy. Dr 
Curry used to say in that inimitable way of his, 
his kindly old wreathed with the Curry 
smile, that the only way to succeed as a public 
speaker or an actor was to have an incurable 
impediment in the speech 

Few outside of the intimate circle of his thou- 
sands of students knew that Dr. Curry had not 
chosen, from the first, what later proved to be his 
life work It was really the difficulty of delivery 
that shaped his future destiny 

Samuel S. Curry was born in Chatata, a small 
post village in Bradley County, East Tennessee, 
on November 23, 1847. His father was a farmer, 
but the call to other spheres of life was strong 
within the future pioneer in expression. His 
ancestry is filled with romance. Imagine such 
Davy Crockett, the hero of the 
Alamo, and of Daniel Boone, the pioneer, and 
behind them the sturdy men of Scotland. The 
old Scotch were born churchmen, so it was not 
surprising that the lad should turn to the min- 
istry as his vocation. Neither is it surprising 
that with the blood of adventurous pioneers 
only a few generations removed he should have 
moved on to Boston in order to explore, not 
a wilderness of territory, but as yet unsounded 
depths of learning 

Entering Boston University, he came under 
the influence of Professor Lewis B. Monroe, pro- 
fessor of oratory The teacher was drawn 
irresistibly to the earnest young man, who com- 
menced studying not with the intention of be- 
coming a great orator, but of overcoming certain 
voice conditions and a constitutional nervous- 
mess which he knew would hamper his ministerial 
work. He never forgot that he had been a 
minister, and he delighted in teaching young 


face 


forebears as 


clergymen the importance of the spoken word in 
their work. 

Little did the teacher think that the zealous, 
eager student who had so much difficulty with 
his own voice would be rated in 1921 
as the greatest teacher of the voice and 
of pantomime in the country. Dr. 
Curry had an open, searching mind 
on vocal expression. Delsarte was 
at that time in the zenith of his 
power. Steele Mackaye, father of 
Percy Mackaye, was his only pupil. 
When Mackaye came to this coun- 
try, Dr. Curry attended his lectures 
and studied privately with him. He 
studied also with the elder Lam- 
perti with Alexander Graham Bell— 
in fact, his studies carried him all 
over the country and the continent. 
What became most apparent to him 
was that most of the existing forms 
of ‘‘elocution’”’ were unnatural and 
stagey. The effect was artificial. 
Dr. Curry believed expression: must 
come from within, that impression 
must precede expression. He be- 
lieved in sincerity and simplicity. 

The School of Expression was 
organized in 1879. Today there are 
scores of schools all over the country 
bearing the name ‘“‘School of Expres- 
sion,”’ but it is an interesting fact 
that the name originated with Dr. 
Curry. He had been asked again 
and again by friends to copyright 
the name, but he would not com- 
mercialize his art. He was an artist 
and scientist in the truest sense, 
but he was not even remotely com- 
mercial. Today thousands of former 
students are all over the country, 
teaching from Maine to California 
lecturing, reading, acting—or mar- 
ried and passing onto anew 
generation the lessons of wisdom gleaned 
froma master. Each of his students always 
had an especial place in his heart; he will 
live always in their hearts and minds, 
though he has passed on with the other great 
men who were his friends—Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Lowell, Phillips Brooks, Alexander 
Graham Bell, and a host of others 

Lines read at the memorial service for Dr. 
Curry at the New Old South Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts, February 16, 1922: 

Dear Dr. Curry: We, who here, this day, 
Have come to bring our tribute, friend to friend, 


Address you in the old, familiar way, 
Believing you will heed and comprehend. 


We still would think that you who knew so well 
Our every word and gesture, heart and mind, 

In that fair spirit world where now you dwell, 
Still hear and see; you are not deaf and blind. 


The common purpose which we deemed so dear, 
Our every hope and longing, we would share; 

In fond remembrance still we hold you, Here— 
In fond remembrance you must hold us, There. 


We who have walked with you, in springs gone by, 
Conversed with bird and flower, by hill and glen, 

And praised the green of earth, the blue of sky, 
When May is here, will walk with you again. 


The long, soft twilight of a summer’s day 
Wherein your voice wed to a poet’s rhyme, 
To Realms of Fancy bore us far away, 
Shall fondly linger till the end of time. 


That hill-top home in far-off Tennessee, 
‘rom which you came, a youth with vision bright, 
Because of your good name must gladder be 
Beneath the sun and stars, this day, this night. 


The human voice, that instrument with which 
The soul its own true image may express, 

You sought to make more eloquent, more rich, 
More Godlike with the power to speak and bless. 


The high ideals you have left for us, 
We must, with loving purpose, seek to gain 
By heeding your clear counsel; only thus 
Can we the goal you sought for yet attain. 


And day by day, as we shall find our task, 

Be with us still and your good guidance lend 
That we may wisely strive. This do we ask, 

As you would have us speak it—friend to friend. 


—Nixon Waterman 
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European Baritone Adds the Musical Conquest 
of America to His Laurels 
T= war has made men and ruined them. 
has given men and taken them away. |; 


has reduced some men to total obscurity and 
raised others to dizzy heights of fame. [t has 


MARCEL SALZINGER 


European baritone who comes from phenomenal successes 
in the Royal Opera House of Europe's great capitals to 
sing to music-loving audiences in America 


been particularly kind to America in certain 
phases, for we are the richer by many European 
artists. 

“The war contributed to us one of the best 
baritones I have ever heard in Marcel Salzinger,” 
claims Mr. Walter Kiesewetter, accompanist 
and vocal teacher of New York. 

The story of Mr. Salzinger’s rise to fame reads 
like a romance. The artist was born in a small 
hamlet that was formerly an Austrian possession, 
but now belongs to Roumania. One day a noted 
impresario who was visiting that part of the 
world heard him singing in a church choir, lis 
tened, and was so impressed with the quality df 
the tones that he insisted upon Marcel Salzinger 
beginning the serious study of voice right then 
and there. 

In Europe all his successes were phenomenal 
His debut at the Royal Opera House in Vienné, 
where he received a three-year contract, Wa 
comparatively easy, but none the less deserving 
That he did not escape hard work in the comple 
tion of this contract was a vital factor in his 
following conquests. 

The well-liked baritone concluded his contra¢t 
with the Royal Opera House in Vienna by 4F 
pearing as guest artist at the Royal Opera Houses 
of Berlin, Munich, and Dresden; in London # 
Covent Garden and in Hamburg at the Stadt 
theater. 

Mr. Salzinger is especially appreciated for his 
interpretation of the Strauss song. This gift 
probably took precedence in the mind o! the 
manager, Ottokur Bartik, who wisely concluded 
that the baritone would find equally as much 
favor in this country as in Europe, and so if 
duced him to cross the water to sing to music 
loving Americans. 
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“To hold, as ‘twere, the mirrow up to nature”’ 


The Humanness of William Hodge 


There is an element of naturalness in his acting that 
makes it seem not acting—but Life itself upon the stage 


Y recollection of William Hodge goes back 

to a certain afternoon rather more than a 

decade ago, when Sam Walter Foss of 
blessed memory and myself were guests at a 
luncheon in Hodge’s honor at the apartment of 
the editor of the NATIONAL MAGazINeE. 

A lot of water has flowed under the Bridge of 
Life since then, and on its current has floated 
away the sweet spirit of Sam Walter Foss to 
dwell forevermore in a celestial ‘‘House by the 
Side of the Road.”’ But were he still here in 
person | know full well that he would chuckle at 
remembrance of the stories with which Hodge 
convulsed us that afternoon so long ago. The 
most excruciatingly funny stories they were, for 
the most part, told in a solemn, slow, and hesi- 
tating way that in itself added unimaginably to 
their effectiveness and left his auditors con- 
yvulsed with laughter while he himself preserved a 
countenance of sphinxlike and calm detachment. 

One story that | remember particularly well 
had to do with a hospitable but impecunious 
Kentucky colonel and his cherished mint bed— 
one of those wicked stories that no one dares 
to tell since the eighteenth amendment was 
wished upon a shy and shrinking world 


Willian 


(as A} 


Hodge (as John Otis) and Miriam Collins 
ey Sexton) in ‘Fixing Sister’? — Hodge's 
sparkling comedy drama of New York life among the 
nouveaux riches 


By MAITLAND LEROY 
OSBORNE 


Since that afternoon when | faced Hodge 
across the hospitable board of the NATIONAL’s 
editor, | have watched his sure advance in his 
own particular field of effort with a special inter- 
est, because I had recognized in him a quality 
too often lacking in some of the most successful 
exponents of dramatic art—a quality that we all 
remarked and wondered at in the 
acting of Sol Smith Russell and 
William Gillette some thirty years 
or more ago. 

It is the quality of ‘‘humanness”’ 
that I have in mind—for, above all 
else, in the delineation of every 
character which he has assumed 
upon the stage, Hodge has preserved 
the essential human touch. 

And that, my friend, is art indeed! 
To so act a part that the part is no 
longer acting, but life itself, requires 
a most exquisite artistry. : 

William Hodge walks out upon the 
stage as a man walks into his own 
office or his home, and becomes at 
once the central and dominant 
figure on it—not by reason of any 
theatric gesture, because he rarely 
uses One; not because of any strik- 
ing facial expression, because except 
for a sometimes quizzical, sometimes 
alluring smile, his expression rarely 
changes; not by reason of a domi- 
nating voice, because he reads his 
lines usually in a conversational 
tone—but by reason of the fact 
that he is so evidently and com- 
pletely the character he has as- 
sumed. In every: part he acts he 
presents the similitude of a human 
being engaged in an accustomed 
and everyday employment. 

Hodge came to the stage during 
a time of transition in the mimetic 
art. Near two score years ago in 
Hartford we of the cognoscenti 
hailed William Gillette as the young 
evangel of a new dramatic era. 
Gillette was born to be an actor—a 
playwright—as a lark is born to 
soar, and sing. But family preju- 
dice in his early life bid fair to 
trammel and discourage him—to 
clip his wings for flight, when his predestination 
for the drama was first urmistakably evinced. 

Gillette’s parents, good people that they were, 
if narrow in their views, looking upon the stage 
as an institution of potential evil, feared for their 
son William’s immortal soul. The son was 
dutiful, but desperate—the parents pitiful, but 
firm. Into the impasse stepped a genius to cut 
the Gordian knot. The quaint, wise and lovable 
Clemens (Mark Twain) was a family friend. 
William begged his intercession. 

Mark Twain (we called him that always among 
ourselves), harmless as a dove, was wise also 
as the serpent. Behold the guile with which he 
counselled William’s loving but fearful parents. 
Said he, ‘‘The boy is crying for the moon. Let 


him have it to play with for a time. If he tires 
of it, well and good, then you can make a min- 
ister of him, and he’ll be content. But if he 
must be an actor, his life may be ruined by your 
opposition.” 

A bargain was made. He should be allowed 
one chance upon the stage. If he scored a suc- 
cess, the family objections would be withdrawn— 
if he failed, he was to give up his dream. We 
know now how completely he has succéeded 
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WILLIAM HODGE—HIMSELF 


One afternoon last season | stood in the lobby 
of the Park Square (now the Selwyn) Theatre 
in Boston, talking with Manager Wright, when 
a tall, spare, severe-looking personage, very 
dignified, very upright despite the years that 
have dealt so kindly with him, entered hurriedly 
and stopped to ask a question from the despot 
at the ticket window. 

It was William Gillette, the veteran actor- 
playwright, who wrote and played the leading 
parts in “Held by the Enemy,” ‘“‘Too Much 
Johnson,”’ “Secret Service,’ and a half dozen 
other immensely successful plays, and created the 
marvelous impersonation of ‘Sherlock Holmes.’’ 

He shook hands cordially with Mr. Wright 
and with Miss Ryan, the manager of the show, 
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One of the amusing scenes in William Hodge’s popular and successful play, 


and followed an usher through a swinging door 
He had run up from New York to see “‘Honors 
are Even”’ for the second time, they told me, and 
would return after the show 

Shortly before the time for the curtain to fall, 
I came downstairs from Joe DiPesa’s office and 
into the quiet, dimly-lighted foyer. An usher 
swung open a portal to the land of make-believe 
and beckoned invitingly. 1 tiptoed quietly in 
and dropped into a vacant seat in the back row. 
[he two principals were upon the stage and the 
final love scene between William Courtenay and 
Lola Fisher was in progress. The house was 
hushed, attentive, sympathetic—appreciative to 
the last degree of the acting that held their 
breathless attention 

As my eyes became accustomed to the sub- 
dued light, | glanced about over the audience. 
Just to my left, across the aisle, sat William 
Gillette, erect, intent, motionless es graven stone, 
watching, studying the play—his fine, hawk- 
like profile sharp cut as a silhouette against the 
half darkness, startlingly reminiscent of his 
impersonation of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.’’ So do the 


old actors, whose ears have for long years lis- 
tened tm the’ plaudits of great audiences, whose 
eyes have grown dim in the searching glare of the 
footlights, and whose hearts have mellowed with 
life’s experiences, live over again their own past 
triumphs while watching the new generation of 


actors come trooping across the stage. I had 
not seen Gillette before in twenty years, and the 
sight of him rolled back the curtain of the years 
and set me to thinking of the changes that had 
come about upon the boards since he first set 
foot upon them 

He had come to a stage cumbered with tradi- 
tions already becoming obsolete. He had the 
vision to mark out for himself a path alone, and 
as Gillette then cast aside certain of the time- 
worn traditional trappings of the drama, Hodge 
has discarded them all, like wornout garments. 
He has dared to be himself behind the footlights. 

The development of the drama, like the devel- 
opment of literature, has progressed in well- 
defined cycles. The student of dramatic history 
visualizes the story of the stage from the strolling 
players in an inn yard in William of Avon's time 
to the present day as the student of geology 
visualizes the layers of the earth’s surface from 


the Azoic to the Post-Tertiary Periods, not hori- 
zontally in three dimensions, but perpendicularly 
inone. Given a cross-section of any play, he can, 
with a certain degree of exactitude, fix the period 
of its production. 

My attention was first attracted to Hodge 
by his delineation of the picturesque character 
of Daniel Vorhees Pike in ‘‘The Man from Home,” 
the phenomenally successful production that 
ran for five hundred nights in Chicago, six hun- 
dred nights in New York, a season in Boston, 
and another season in Philadelphia, despite the 
doleful prophecies of the professional critics 
that it was doomed to an early frost. 

Which makes it apropos to “eave ’arf a brick’’ 
at that whole pestilential crew. This guild of 
self-satisfied dissectors of the drama—of which, 
praise be! | am not a member, could with their 
purblind eyes discern in the play none of the ele- 
ments that constitute a great dramatic success 
—and why? Because the underlying motif that 
reached the hearts and souls and consciousness 
of its audiences, and moved them unfailingly to 
tears and laughter and tumultuous applause, 
failed to touch their case-hardened sensibilities. 
Because, forsooth, of its very humanness! 

It seems, to a simple, untutored mind like mine, 
unversed in the abstruse terminology of dramatic 
criticism, a wonderful and a moving thought that 
more than a million American people should 
have paid to see the performance of a play that 
taught, as ‘‘The Man from Home”’ taught, the 
high and holy lesson of patriotism—the lesson of 
the inherent sacredness of American ideals. 

And so, when, after all previous records of 
attendance for a single play had been broken 
in the largest cities in the count-y, and ‘The 
Man from Home” reopened its fourth year in 
the Grand Opera House in Chicago, where it had 
been first produced, the wonderful greeting that 
awaited Hodge when he appeared upon the stage 
that evening was not alone a heartfelt tribute to 
a well-loved actor and a great play—but a spon- 
taneous expression of the sound and healthy 
patriotic sentiment of the American play-going 
public—the sentiment that took two million 
Americans across the sea to help sweep back the 
horde of bestial proponents of a “‘Kultur’’ that 
threatened to overwhelm Europe first, and then 
the world—the sentiment ingrained in the very 


“The Guest of Honor”’ 


bone and blood and fibre of the nation, 
keep America a great and dominant peo; 
the age-old kingdoms of. Europe sh: 
crumbled into dust. 

“The Man from Home” was a pronounced 
favorite with President Taft, who witnessed it 
several times, and demonstrated his apprecia- 
tion of the fine acting and the fine spirit 
play itself by vigorous and hearty applause 

Following the great vogue of ‘‘The M 
Home,’’ Hodge next made his appearanc 
ambitious, industrious, hard-headed Ji: 
man in “‘The Road to Happiness,”’ sc 
immediate and pronounced success in a | 
was as different from the miasmatic sex, 
and problem plays then beginning to o! 
eye, the ear and the taste of the public 
light is from darkness. 

One eminent dramatic critic, startled 
customary pose of supercilious indiffer 
far emerged from his shell as to declare 
is ‘Shore Acres,’ the ‘Old Homestead,’ a 
Down East’ rolled into one great 
American play’’—which is certainly a 
for any dramatic critic to enunciate. 

The great popular success of the 
Happiness,”’ as well as its favorable 
by the critics, must indeed have been a 
great personal gratification to Mr. | lodge— 
because during the years while it was receiving 
every evidence of appreciation from the public, 
and while he was responding night after night 
in his own modest and inimitable wa. to the 
curtain calls that would-not be denied. he was 
carrying hidden in his breast the delight! «'! secret 
that the words and théme and action and devel- 
opment of the play that so many thousands of 
people were witnessing with so much evident 
ennjoyment and appreciation was the child of 
his own brain—moreover, it was the first play 
he had ever written and therefore more precious 
in his regard than the many others subse quently 
written that had not made their bow upon the 
stage. 

For William Hodge is a playwright, novelist 
and poet, as well as an actor—and a prodigious 
and indefatigable worker at his exactin profes 
sion. Indeed, the average playgoer who pays 4 
few dollars to see William Hodge upon the stage 
for a matter of three hours has not the ‘aintest 
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determining influence in Hodge’s career. 
his early days, while he was winning his spurs 
with minor parts in now forgotten plays, he strove 


conception of what weeks and months of patient, 


ing, tedious labor have gone before to 
at three hours enjoyable to him. 


Hodge is a veritable slave of heart and brain. 


unceasingly to build a structure that, 


after a few brief months, must be abandoned, 
dismantled, torn down and swept aside to make 
room for its successor. 


working now on another play till all 


hours of the morning, long after the audience 
whom he has delighted at the evening perform- 
ance is sound asleep. 


the days when he was a property man 


with his brother’s theatrical company, he has 
worked and striven consistently toward one end, 


pletest self-expression in the most diffi- 
ll arts. 


The late James A. Hearne’s early prediction 


ill Hodge could play direct to the hearts 


audience” has been abundantly fulfilled. 


his association with and love and admi- 
9 that veteran of the stage has been a 
During 


always to win the commendation of the Sag 
Harbor playwright. 

After eleven triumphal years in the presenta- 
tion of ‘‘The Man from Home” and ‘‘The Road 
to Happiness,” Hodge offered a new play to his 
admirers, and nearly fifty thousand people wit- 
nessed it in the first three weeks after it opened 
in Boston, and unmistakably evidenced their 
appreciation of his unique method of “Fixing 
Sister 

Following this play came ‘‘A Cure for Cura- 
bles,"’ which proved to be another great success, 
and then, opening the season of 1918, ‘“‘The Guest 
of Honor,” still so fresh in the memory of play- 
goers to render extended mention entirely 
superfluous 

“Dog Love,” now playing after its first suc- 
cessful New York and Boston run, is but another 

'§ vehicle for the display of the absolute naturalness 
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e’s stage presence. 


ng from the consideration of his career 


e stage to a more intimate relationship 


hich the public is less acquainted, but 


interested in because of its conformity 


e high ideals of American life which he 


many years portrayed upon the stage, 
| hope, be permitted to speak with the 
delicacy of his exquisitely beautiful 


m Hodge has found his own ‘Road to 
ss’’ to be the Round Hill Road leading 
1 the town of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
, upon an old estate, he has combined 
s formerly the house and a great ramb- 
, and transformed the composite whole 

most entrancing ensemble imaginable. 
this quaint and wholly delightful home 
tly privileged ‘‘Guest of Honor” meets 
rare and touching hospitality. Here, 
‘The Man from Home’”’ experiences a 
r Curables,” if misanthropy or loneli- 
disillusionment be symptoms of his 


beautiful children—Genevieve (named 
title of the song which played so con- 
a part in “The Man from Home’’), 
ind Will, Jr., are the gems in the diadem 
.cious and beautiful mistress of the castle 
all William Hodge’s hopes and happi- 
treasures of the spirit are safely guarded 
world. 
lodge was Helen Hale of Cleveland, a 
graduate, who before her marriage to 
ige was one of the bright, particular stars 
ivage productions. 
lequately describe this ‘‘House on the 


1 Hill Road” that Hodge calls ‘‘Home,” 


with its furnishings, embellishment, 








The quaint and attractive “Old Barn Living Room” in the house on Round Hill Road out of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, where William Hodge rests and dreams and paints mind pictures of plays to charm and 
amuse the thousands of theatre-goers who flock to witness the presentation of every new Hodge production 


adornment and surroundings, and the multi- 
tude of quaint and charming conceits disclosed 
to the observer on every hand, would require the 
discerning eye of an artist and the descriptive 
power of a far more facile pen than mine. 

Briefly then and awkwardly described, it is an 
old Connecticut farm of something like two score 
of acres, transformed by William Hodge’s genius 
for construction into a bit of fairyland, where 
even the stones have an individuality—one might 
almost say a personality—of their own. For 
stones are a hobby with William Hodge. He hates 
to have them disturbed in their age-old beds 
where their own particular moraine deposited 
them. He is as fond of a favorite rock as of a 
favorite tree, and Connecticut farms being pro- 
verbially stony, he can indulge his hobby to his 
heart’s content. 

There is a trout stream upon the place, and a 
lake which he has constructed (I doubt if that is 
the proper word), fed from a natural spring. 
There are lots of dogs, naturally, for he loves 
these dumb, devoted friends of man, as perhaps 
you may have guessed already from the title of 
his latest play. 

The visitor instinctively thinks of ‘Green 
Gables,”’ for the roofs of the buildings are painted 
the color of young grass in spring time. The 
barn has been moved in front of the house and 
transformed into.a most delightful living room. 
The haymow where in the summer days of the 
long ago the farmer’s children were wont to hunt 
for hen’s nests under the cobwebbed rafters, 
forms the balcony. 

A multitude of high-hung lanterns diffuse a soft 
and pleasing radiance when the evening shadows 
fall athwart the hills, and country-bred visitors 
like myself insensibly begin to dream of winter 
days in the years agone when they “did the 
chores” by early lantern light. 

And what cherished childhood memories are 
recalled when the peopled shadows slowly creep 
among therafters. To shut one’s eyes and briefly 





dream—and see again loved faces that smile now 
on us from the great Beyond—to listen for famil- 
iar footsteps that echo only in the corridors of the 
past. There is to me something sacred in the 
associations that linger round a barn. Did not 
the Magi find beneath the Star a barn—and in 
its lowly manger the Son of Man? 

Books are everywhere—in every corner—in 
the feed boxes and the mangers. Soft rugs are 
under foot and softer tapestries upon the walls. 
All the woodwork that is in sight is a part of the 
original structure of the barn, well seasoned by 
the passing of the years, stained by the tender 
touch of the fingers of Time, and cracked and 
creviced with a pattern traced by the great 
Creator, but the hand-hewn beams are sound and 
firm at heart as when the proud trees from which 
they came reared their tasseled tops upon the 
hills. The beams are fastened to the frames 
with wooden pins, according to the tenets of 
old-time construction. 

The crowning glory of the living room is the 
great stone fireplace at one side, built out into 
the room in such a fashion as to diffuse the 
cheerful glow upward from the back-log to fit- 
fully illumine the sad and homely features of 
him who studied the mysteries of the printed 
page by the glow of the back-log in the fireplace 
of the humble cabin of his birth—for framed in 
the living and everlasting rock above Hodge’s 
fireplace is the painting of the martyred Lincoln 
that was his first real treasure. As the flickering 
firelight fades and glows upon the painted linea- 
ments of him who seemed to bear vicariously 
the sorrows of a nation, one almost fancies that 
in those sad and retrospective eyes a light of 
understanding dawns and that the lips so used 
to voice the aspirations of mankind are about to 
speak. : 

Let us leave them there together in silent com- 
munion with the past while the kindly shadows 
gather round—Lincoln, the great American, and 
William Hodge, ‘‘The Man from Home.” 
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Unscrambling Uncle Sam’s Financial Eggs 


Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon is methodically, unemotionally 
but inevitably reconstructing America’s nearly wrecked financial system 


HERE is a feeling that the advance in value 
of Liberty. bonds is due to the relaxation 
of credit, and to the fact that the public 
realizes that- the finances of the nation are in a 
manageable form. The bringing of order out of 
chaos is due in no small measure to the work of 
the quiet and modest Andrew Mellon, who has 
taken up Uncle Sam’s financial troubles with the 
same whole-hearted enthusiasm that he has al- 
ways bestowed upon his own business interests. 

He has forsaken his private affairs for public 
service, and if the character of his work continues 
the same, in another year the people will be 
calling him ‘“‘Uncle Andy.” 

The Secretaty of the Treasury deals in figures. 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ANDREW W. MELLON 
The little-known financial wizard who purposes to hand back to the 
tax-payers of America an unimpaired treasury of national wealth. A 
quiet, kindly, shy and gentle personality—of simple needs and unobtru- 
sive habits—finance to him is like the abstruse sciences of the alchemist 


of old 


“* Not all the king’s horses, and all the king’s men”’ 





He has looked far ahead and has worked out 
adjustments, and if his hands are not tied by 
an over-zealous Congress, it is felt that in three 
years he will have cleared the way for realizing 
fully upon all our assets. 

Mr. Mellon believes in extending to creditor 
nations the same consideration that a banker 
would give to creditors whose rating and re- 
sources would justify consideration and an 
extension of credit. 

His desire to eliminate now and forever tax- 
exempt securities will meet with popular favor. 
He believes that every dollar should pay. its 
proportionate amount of honest taxes. 

Secretary Mellon is a very shy man. He feels 
that he has to do his work 
rather than to impress the 
public with his importance. 
He never seems to refer to 
what he has done in the 
past. He has a forward look 
in his eye, as if he were 
searching for the informa- 
tion which will help him to 
unscramble the mass of the 
financial situation which he 
inherited. 

His quiet and almost 
affectionate tribute to his 
chief was eloquent with ad- 
miration. It meant much. It 
was almost whispered, but 
when Andrew Mellon said 
Warren Harding is ‘a great 
man,” he was expressing a 
conviction in earnest words 
that came from his heart. 

The habits of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are 
simple; his hours by no 
means short and easy; his 
cigars as humble and tiny 
as a darning needle. When I 
saw him in his office after he 
had put in a pretty stiff 
day’s work and I thought 
he deserved a larger smoke, 
I offered him one of my 
DeCobbs rashly. Not until 
he had given me a meaning 
look did I realize my mis- 
take. I could have com- 
mitted no graver one had I 
offered him one of these 
street urchins outside for 
adoption, to replace one of 
his own boys. 

We quickly forgave each 
other our mistakes, however, 
and the Secretary turned to 
reports on his desk, telling 
me the astounding news that 
the value of Liberty bonds 
had increased two billion 
dollars within two months. 
He did not tell me, however, 
that he had scarcely left his 
desk for a single day’s rest 
since the first day he took 
his seat, the 4th of March, 
1921. Not he, but his secre- 


. knows that it is time to go. 
















tary told me that the former seems lashed to hig 
chair day after day, from 8 or 9 A.M. to6r.y 
as he takes up momentous questions in quick 
succession. 3 

One can study a man as well by the kind 
of relaxation he invites for himself, as the kind 
of work in which he indulges. As Secretary 
Mellon gave me, however, only a tiny cigar 
as an index, | was left rather in the dark, being 
able only to venture that our Secretary of the 
Treasury does not exact as much as he gives ty 
the country. 

The Secretary has an iron-gray moustache that 
curls a little at the ends. He has a gentle, 
kindly look, and as he turns sideways, his chin 
seems to smile. 

Near him were some little Indian figures that 
had been brought to him as gifts by noble red 
men who have business at the department, 
These lent a note of color to the otherwise 
neutral tinted room. 

On his table his papers were arranged as if he 
did his work in a careful, consecutive manner 
The appointments come thick and fast, and when 
his chair begins to whirl to the right, the visitor 

































Mr. Mellon was the son of a judge. He was 
born in Pittsburg in 1855, and was educated at 
the Western University of Pennsylvania. He 
began his business life in a quiet, unobtrusive 
way. Now the list of corporations with which he 
has been identified reads like a telephone direc 
tory. He is a trustee of the Carnegie [nstitute, 
and founded the town of Donora, Pennsv!vania, 
where great steel mills were established 

In his public statements there is evidenced the 
clarified vision of a financial mind that knows 
that “‘two and two makes four.”” He has had to 
battle against all sorts of impractical schemes 
and projects for raising money for the bonus. 
He has pointed out to Congress very clearly that 
frozen assets will not stimulate the circulation 
of money that is needed to help out the business 
situation. It is a sort of an ether process, rather 
than a rough-and-ready message for production, 
which is needed at this time to energize the in- 
dustrial situation, and create more pay rolls and 
less deficits. There is a firm but kindly tone in 
the few public statements which he makes that 
indicates a close study and application 0! cause 
and effect, and a thorough knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of arithmetic. Merely passing on ob 






































ligations and not sharing the present respons 
bilities does not seem to appeal to his practical 
mind. The country must get to work and not 
dream of shirking or evading what is before them 
in black and white. 

When the gigantic task confronting a secretary 
of the treasury was surveyed, even before the 
worst was known, the conclusion was logical 
and inevitable. 

Andrew W. Mellon is the man! He represents 
the balance between the Wall Street of the East 
and the. radicalism of the West. His mind 
focuses continuously upon the facts, supple 
mented by vision that creates out of possibili 
ties and dreams the realities that bring 
individuals in the mass the benefits of a ba!anced, 
cool-headed, financial leadership, such as is & 
emplified in the work and career of the erstwhile 
silent banker of Pittsburgh. 
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Their souls go marching on 


“The First to the Rhine” 


The stirring story of Colonel “Bill’ Hayward and his Black Watch, “the lost 
children of the A.E.F.,’ whose war record is 


HE stern tasks of a great constructive era 
following the Civil War were met by the 
men who had trained and fought together 

on the battlefield. Soldiers of the Civil War 
evolved a comradeship that was carried right on 
in the hazards and adventures that followed the 
opening of the frontier West, the reconstruction 
of the South and the development of the immeas- 
urable resources of the young and giant nation. 

That lusty nation of youth has reached ma- 
turity, and the great responsibilities that lie 
before the country today rest largely upon the 
shoulders of the men who wore the khaki. The 
soldiers of the World War represented every 
town, city, village, hamlet, almost every family 
in the United States—the bones, brain, and sinew 
of the vitality and virility of the country. 

The United States faces the same problems as 
the world at large. The experience of two mil- 
lion men overseas has already given confidence of 
furnishing the capacity and ability to grasp and 
meet the problems abroad as well as at home. 

The service and record of one commander in 
the American Army overseas seems to have fitted 
him for even greater achievement in civic life. 
Conspicuous in his military service, Colonel Wil- 
liam Hayward, commander of the old 15th In- 
fantry, New York National Guard, which later 
became the 369th Infantry, has already proven 
his metal in civic service in post-war employment. 

When I think of that rosy-cheeked lad who had 
come on from Nebraska, after making a gallant 
fight for Congress, and became secretary of the 
Republican National Committee, conducting 
the Taft campaign under the leadership of 
Colonel! Roosevelt and Frank H. Hitchcock, I 
do not wonder that this young man from the 
_ ound a field for his vision and vigor in the 

ast 

When the war clouds gathered, the inherent 
American spirit of this lad born on the prairies 
of the West, asserted itself. Inspired by the 
volunteer spirit of his American forbears in other 
wars, he recruited a regiment of colored men in 
New York. He enlisted every volunteer, and 
selected the officers of the only colored regiment 
raised for the war which served at the front. 

Although the 15th was the baby regiment of 
the National Guard of the United States, it was 
the first regiment to reach war strength, and 
reported ready for duty in the spring of 1917. It 
was the only regimenz in France that carried the 
distinctive name reflecting the valiant glory of the 
Emp re State. The regiment sailed from New 
York as the 15th New York Infantry, retaining 
that name until General Pershing turned them 
over to the French, when they became the 
369th U. S. 

[heir war record is one of unparalleled gal- 
lantry, having lost three hundred and eighty-one 
men and sixteen officers killed in battle. Five 
thousand men passed through the regiment. 
Colonel Hayward took over two thousand men 
and received three thousand replacements in 
France, bringing back twenty-nine hundred. Of 
the original two thousand colored boys who 
enlisted enthusiastically under the adoring eyes 
of the Colonel they loved and fought with, only 
twelve hundred returned. They were in Per- 
shing’s first one hundred thousand, and Colonel 
Hayward was the fifth American colonel under 


fire. They were the first combat troops to return 
after the war. 

Who will ever forget the thrill of that birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln, February 12th, 1919, in 
New York City, when Colonel Hayward with his 
regiment marched down Fifth Avenue? It 
recalled scenes following the Civil War, when the 
ragged colored troops from Fort Fisher marched 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, singing the Halle- 
lujah hymn of freedom and tribute to Father 
Abraham. These boys, their 
sons and grandsons, marched 
with the sturdy, strong step 
of Americans, with the 
knowledge that they had 
earned the right and distinc- 
tion of liberty and citizen- 
ship which Lincoln’s emanci- 
pation had conferred upon 
them. 

The already historic 
painting, ‘‘The First to the 
Rhine,” has taken its place 
in the art chronology of the 
war, revealing Colonel Hay- 
ward’s regiment as the first 
of the Allied troops to reach 
that historic and much 
sought objective. 

With all the praisé re- 
ceived there was a simple 
modesty about Colonel 
William Hayward and his 
“Black Watch.”’ During the 
war Colonel Hayward was 
the only commander who 
never received an order in 
the English language arid 
yet carried the Stars and 
Stripes. The troops did not 
see an American general 
after they left St. Nazaire in 
March to go to the battle 
line until they returned to 
Brest in the spring of 1919. 
It was just one solid year of 
fighting for and with an ally 
who spoke a language that 
sounded strange, but whose 
spirt was understood. Drilled 
with broom sticks on the 
sidewalks of New York, the 
regiment had no special 
training either at home or 
abroad, and was never under 
a roof until the day of its 
home-coming, when the city 
of New York hospitably en- 
tertained the regiment and 
threw open the doors of the 
71st Regiment Armory. 

Each individual soldier 
was known to the Colonel as 
if he were a member of the 
family. He was one Colonel 
whom his soldiers insisted 
on saluting twice. To hear them relate their 
experience furnishes a real thrill, for they always 
include an afternoon to our “Colonel.” Proud 
as Colonel “‘Bill’’ was of his boys and their work, 
it will be noted that he himself wears many 


one of unparalled gallantry 


decorations and medals for conspicuous personal 
bravery. 

Himself the son of a Civil War veteran, born 
in 1877, he early distinguished himself at the 
University of Nebraska as full-back on the foot- 
ball team and a star player on the baseball team. 
He made his first war record as captain in the 
National Guard during the Spanish-American 
war. 

His political activities brought him the offer 


COLONEL WILLIAM HAYWARD 


Commander of the “ Hell Fighting Fifteenth Regiment, an organization 

unique in the annals of the World War, with a record and reputation 

distinctively their own, and boasting an experience not duplicated by any 
other military unit in the great conflict 


of the position of First Assistant Postmaster- 
General under the Taft administration, which he 
did not accept, preferring to go to New York, 
where he practised law. As Assistant District- 
Attorney, he made a conspicuous record and was 
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chosen by Governor Whitman as counselor to the 
governor 

When the war came all civic ambition was put 
aside. The spirit of the father was in the man, 
and Colonel “Bill’’ began recruiting his men one 
by one. He insists that all during the war there 
was always a smile on the faces of his own dusky 
doughboys. They came from the Harlem jun- 
gles and all parts of New York, starting with the 
purpose to go through hell, fire and brimstone 
with the big Colonel. Fathers and sons served 
together in this outfit, and one colored family in 
Brooklyn furnished seven brothers to one com- 
pany. The regiment was cited for bravery, and 
its colors were decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre 

Colonel Hayward’s father, Monroe Leland 
Hayward, a native of New York, had served in 
the 5th New York Cavalry during the Rebellion. 
He went west to Nebraska after the Civil War, 
where he engaged in the practice of law and farm- 
ing and stock raising. Here in Nebraska City 
young “Bill” was born. The father was a 
Republican and campaigned for thirty-one suc- 
cessive years, holding many public positions 
He was District Judge of the First District, and 
was elected to represent Nebraska in the United 
States Senate for a six-year-term, and his busy 
and eventful life came to a close while a member 
of the United States Senate. 

Colonel William Hayward was educated in the 
public schools. He was graduated from the 
University of Nebraska in 1897, and while there 
he was a cadet under John J. Pershing, at that 
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time Lieutenant of Cavalry and Commandant 
of Cadets. In the Spanish War he served as 
captain, 2nd Nebraska Infantry, U. S. Volun- 
teers, and was promoted successively major and 
colonel. After the Spanish War he resumed his 
law practice, serving as private secretary to 
Senator Hayward (his father) until death sev- 
ered the happy and revered relations of father 
and son. 

Colonel Hayward was then elected county 
judge at Otoe County, serving one term and 
declining a second. It was during the Free 
Silver Campaign in ’96 that he made his entrance 
into politics. He spoke in many counties 
throughout the state, starting his political career 
at the bottom as a ward committee-man. Al- 
most before he became of age, he was county 
committeeman, state committeeman, county 
chairman, state chairman, and in 1908 became 
secretary of the National Committee—which 
position he held for four years. 

In 1910, the year of the Democratic landslide, 
he ran for Congress in the old Bryan district 
in Nebraska, but was beaten by the Demo- 
cratic incumbent, who was running for a second 
term. After this he went to the Pacific Coast 
and on to China, Japan, and the Philippines. 
Then it was that he decided finally to locate in 
New York and join the staff of Charles S. Whit- 
man as Assistant District Attorney of New York 
County. Here was where he had the training 
for a notable record of civic achievement. 

In 1914 he managed the campaign for the 
Governor of New York, and after the Governor’s 


“THE FIRST TO THE RHINE” 


election he became counsel to the governor, ang 
was assigned as chief counsel to the Joint Legis. 
lative Committee to investigate Public Service 
Commissions. In 1915 he was Public Service 
Commissioner ‘for the first district. Whi 
commissioner he was charged with the tremen. 
dous responsibilities involved in the dual system 
of subways under construction in New York. 

When the war cloud broke he transferred his 
name from the reserve list as Colonel of Infantry 
to the active list of the National Guard. A; 
there was no regiment available for him, he 
recruited, trained and uniformed the 15th New 
York Infantry, a regiment of negro volunteers. 
When war was declared the regiment was ac. 
cepted by the War Department after a rigid 
inspection. It was then that Colonel Hayward 
resigned his position as public service commis- 
sioner and a salary of $15,000 a year to start with 
his regiment overseas. 

On that voyage abroad they had their troubles, 
being shipwrecked three times (by breakdown, 
fire and collision), returning to Hoboken each 
time, but it was a “go-through’”’ regiment 
Their first work was the completion of the great 
dam at St. Nazaire. Turned over to the French 
by General Pershing as the 369th Regiment 
d’Infanterie, U. S., after three weeks’ training 
with French equipment, their first duty was to 
hold four and a half kilometers of front line 
trenches. The regiment was continuously in 
action in a sector or battle line until the armis- 
tice. They were under fire one hundred and 
ninety-one days, the longest record of any single 
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Colonel William Hayward and his ‘‘Hell Fighting Fifteenth,” (15th New York Infantry— 369th United States Infantry) American Expeditionary Force , after 

one hundred and ninety-one days in action on the Western Front, were the first of the Allies to reach the Rhine. * Marching as the advance guard of th 1618 

French Infantry Division (Division Lebouc), of which this regiment was a part, it led the French Army of Occupation and reached Blodelsheim-on-Rhiné, 
between Mulhouse and Colmar, on the morning of November 18, 1918 
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American regiment. They were in the Fourth 
Army of General Gourand and participated in 
the major operations of Champagne-Marne, 
Aisne-Marne and Meuse-Argonne. They never 
lost a man by capture and never lost a trench or 
2 foot of ground, although suffering terriffic 
casualties. 

When Marshal Foch decorated the regiment 
as a whole with the Croix de Guerre, he paid 
especial tribute to the bravery of the Black Watch 


j command of Colonel Hayw: who, though in 
ates on leading his it in the battle; of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pickering, y cool and brave; of Major 
(killed); of Major Spencer (gri tg ee) of Ma 
Little, a true | of men; the 360th R. I. U.S. 
in an offensive for the time in the drive of S \ 
1918, stormed powerful enemy posi energetically de- 


tions 

ook after heavy the town of Sechault, cap- 
ye and he cr Pi six cannons and a great 
number of ine guns. 

Two months after the armistice the regiment 
returned to the United States, and was the first 
combat unit to arrive in America and march 
under the Victory Arch. They were mustered 
out on March 1, 1919. 

Colonel Hayward received the Croix de Guerre 
with gold palm and silver star. He received the 
Distinguished Service Medal of the United 
States with the following citation: 

Colonel William Ha: 
torious and distingui 
ment that was from the American Expeditionary 
Forces and served continuously with a French division, he was 
charged with particularly responsible and exacting duties, in 
the performance of wi he at all times displayed commend- 
able tact, personal bravery, and military leadership of a high 


order. 


His commendation from General Pershing is 

an appreciation which every true soldier values: 

UNITED STATES ARMY 
CITATION 
Colone! William Hayward, 369th Infantry, for distinguished 
and exceptional gallantry at on the 15th day of 
uly, 1918, in the operations of the rican Expeditionary 
"Ee testinnaem thereof, and as an expression of appreciation 
of his valor, | award him this citation. 
Awarded on 27th March, 1921. 
Joun J. PersHinc, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


He was made Officer of Legion d’Honneur by 
the President of the French Republic on recom- 
mendation of General Petain. 

No sooner had his regiment been mustered out 
than Colonel Hayward began that notable cam- 
paign for the sale of Victory loan bonds, making 
forty-seven speeches in different parts of the 
country and selling many millions of dollars 
worth of the bonds. He then returned to his 
law work at New York, but remained active in 
political matters, serving as permanent chairman 
of the Republican State Convention at Saratoga, 
1920. 

His war record is a fitting. prelude to his later 
distinguished achievement. American to the 
core, Colonel Hayward believes in clean, square 
fighting. It was natural that President Harding 
should desire that his activities be associated 
with those of the administration. 

When Attorney-General Daugherty made him 
United States District Attorney in New York, 
he found himself at the head of probably the 
biggest law office in the world, with its twelve 
thousand cases docketed, forty-one lawyer assist- 
ants and civil litigation aggregating $100,000,000, 
in addition to the criminal work. With the 
housing shortage in New York, and the nation at 
a great crisis, and the price of building materials 












almost prohibitive, it was certain that the old 
dry bones of the Sherman Law would begin to 
rattle. The record of Colonel Hayward from 
July 1, 1921, to December 1, 1921, the first six 
months of his incumbency, shows: 


" Convictions Acquittals Dismissed 


0 5 

4 2 

12 6 

7 4 

0 0 

0 0 

ll ll 

0 2 

0 4 

1 1 

18 76 

953 

Fi imposed in addi and jail ee 
ines in ition to prison jai 

PN ed ives bb4504 0 6 s4cepeeswoneae $271,396 


It will be noted that anti-trust prosecutions 
lead the list, except those for prohibition offenses. 
In the thirty-one years that the Sherman Act 
had been on the statute books, no defendant un- 
der it had ever served a day in jail. Exactly five 
months from the day Colonel Hayward took up 
this work four corporation presidents, the “‘big 
four” of the Tile Trust, began serving substan- 
tial sentences of imprisonment. There were no 
trials under the selective draft act. More than 
a thousand cases were examined and the military 
record of two hundred and fifty-six alleged 
slackers cleared and nolle prosequis entered by 
the United States Attorney, the investigation 
in these cases being conducted by the United 
States Attorney, his assistants, and the special 
squad of ten ex-service men specially appointed 
as Deputy United States Marshals for this 
purpose. 

The services of Colonel Hayward in the army 
made him eager to see first that justice was 
done to the men who wore the uniform. In 
many instances he found that men were charged 
as slackers and deserters who had war records 
for bravery and gallantry. It was not to be 
wondered at that in the records of ten million 
men there should be confusion now and then, but 
with the persistent purpose of securing justice 
each name was checked up, as it should have 
been done in the War Department, and every 
man given his just due instead of depending 
upon the records which are often shuffled and 
subject to errors that have caused distress and 
injustice to many an honest and brave soldier. 

It is in this work as district attorney that 
Colonel Hayward has foreshadowed a career 
that awakens alike the enthusiasm of his friends 
and the admiration of Americans everywhere. 
With all the honors and distinction that have 
come to him, he still remains the modest and 
level-headed “Bill” Hayward that we knew in 
the West. 

His regiment was known as the “Hell Fight- 
ers.” Colonel Hayward often calls them ‘‘the 
lost children of the American army,’ because for 
ten months they never saw any other American 
troops, and the only American flag they saw 
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was the one they carried. He knew every one 
of his soldiers. One of them was Sergeant 
Johnson, who was foreman of a coal yard when 
he enlisted, but returned with a war record that 
would have added lustre to a lifetime of military 
training. : 

When the American colored fighters met the 
colored troops from Morocco who were fighting 
for France, they were surprised to find that they 
did not speak English, but the Americans taught 
the Africans how to play the classic game of 
“‘craps’’—and got their money. 

It was an affecting scene on December 13th, 
1918, at Ensisheim, when Colonel Hayward 
reverently scooped up the water of the Rhine, 
while tears welled in the eyes of the officers, and 
General Le Bouc came forward and kissed Colonel 
Hayward on both cheeks, and pinned the Croix 
de Guerre for valor on Old Glory. At last the 
strain was over and the faces that had smiled 
in stress and storm of battle now became sobered 
while looking around for their loved and lost 
comrades. 

For a long time Colonel Hayward limped as a 
result of a broken leg, but now he has fully recov- 
ered from this and the effects of the gassing in 
those horrible September days in the Argonne. 
He has nothing but praise for the way in which 
his men were treated by the French. The col- 
ored men and the poilu fought side by side to 
the finish. The toughest experience they had 
was while with General Gourand, when they 
were assigned to crack the hardest part of the 
Hindenburg line. Over two thousand French 
and Germans had been killed at this point. The 
gallant “Black Watch” took it and advanced 
more than fourteen kilometers in four days, but 
it cost one thousand men. 

What a series of stirring events in this young 
lifetime of forty-four. They have prepared him 
for the great.work in the prime of his life in 
meeting the problems of today fearless and una- 
fraid. He-has the confidence of the people as 
he had the confidence of his soldiers. He is a 
fighter to the last; he is a man of peace and jus- 
tice, and in the great conduct of his office William 
Hayward is making a record that is pointing the 
way to even greater possibilities. There has 
even been mention of him as candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York—as senator. No matter 
what the office might be, there is no doubt in 
the minds of any one who knows the sterling. 
stuff and quality of Colonel Hayward that he 
will be equal to those responsibilities and accom- 
plish that which he is assigned to do. 

Even today, walking up and down Fifth Ave- 
nue, or on Broadway, in the days of peace, there 
is a “Hello, Bill” ringing on every side as he 
passes. For, after all is said and done, he is a 
great big man, with the heart and soul of a big, 
strong friend, but with a firm grip on truth and 
justice to every man, throwing open the doors 
of opportunity for not only those who wore the 
khaki, but to every American boy who is willing 
to join in the great phalanx of productive power, 
which must count in the future of our country 
as much as the prowess of arms. The Stars and 
Stripes mean more today than ever before, be- 
cause they stand for ideals that have permeated 
the world in its leap forward toward ‘the realiza- 
tion of a comradeship in pursuits of peace—an 
alliance that is attuned to the common heart 
beat of the world. 
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Man’s Conquest of the Air 


surface, become in a great measure the solution 
of the world’s transportation problem. 

The war has changed the general aspect of the 
map of the globe, but it has not effected a change 
in the natural elements of the earth’s surface. 
Three-fourths of it is still water. It is not, of 
course, as accessible as land—the remaining 
fourth 

With the introduction of aircraft into our 
midst, traveling routes are enlarged one-half, 
and as aeronautical statistics point out, three- 
fourths of the space is now adaptable. Aircraft 
have made a larger area of the earth’s surface 
transportable than any other vehicle that has 
yet been constructed. 

Comparatively speaking, Europe is far in 
supersedence of America in the promotion and 
development of this field, many of its countries 
having established mail air routes during the 
war. Germany was one of the most progressive 
of these, having in contemplation air routes from 
the coast of Spain to South America. America 
is, however, making fast strides. Its constitu- 
ents are encouraged by such men as President 
Harding, who himself declared that ‘“‘bureau of 
air navigation was to be established for greater 
aid to commerce.” 

Thus far, ever since the close of the war, avia- 
tion in this country has received its impetus from 
achievements rendered in the capacity of mail 
and freight-carrier. 

The full force of this impetus, which should 
have been due the service, has been held in abey- 
ance because of the number of fatalities occur- 
ring in the air. The main reason given for this 
unfortunate existent situation is the epidemic 
of stunt-flying. This, however, was not the 
result of reckless pilotage, many men going into 
the game with a fore-knowledge of the dangers 
contained therein. 

Accounts of these intermittent fatalities taking 
place in the air have naturally prejudiced the 
ruling public in regard to this new vehicle. Their 
confidence has only returned in part with to them 
the good work the mail service is doing at this 
time. 

Those conducting mail air service have made 
some interesting discoveries while flying. Among 
them is one of a more economical nature which 
reveals to the public that the cost of transporta- 
tion of mail from New York to San Francisco 
is 69 cents per mile. 

Compared to railroad transportation, it has 
been estimated that the air route method of 
travel constitutes 96 per cent efficiency, the 
railroad 95.6 per cent. The difference in speed 
between those two vehicles has likewise been a 


Problems 


The calm, firm insistence of President Harding 
in placing every issue squarely-and fairly in the 
open and dealing with it face to face has dis- 
armed many persistent critics. His presenta- 
tion of the Merchant Marine question stands 
out as one of the most constructive, concrete, 
and practical executive messages of the year, 
for in it he outlined a policy that revealed a 
broad, thoughtful, grave study of a vital ques- 
tion. There was no quibbling over non-essen- 
tials. He has proceeded on the even tenor of 
his way with the single purpose of having people 
and events harmonize and making adjustments 
for the welfare of the nation and world at large. 
No difficulty has been too great for him, and no 
difficulty is settled with President Harding until 
it is settled rightly and justly. 

Sincere and human friendliness with the rep- 
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matter of experiment, and it has been proved 
that Chicago can be reached in eight hours from 
New York, while it takes twenty-two hours by 
railroad. 

The difference in cost of operation and main- 
tenance between aircraft and the automobile is, 
of course, considerable. An estimated cost of 
flying expenses (which include the cost of gas, 
grease, oil, and pilots) has been made in the air 
mail service and it has been determined that 
23 cents per mile for actual flying sufficed, while 
the maintenance cost per mile was 31 cents. 

Very recently an experiment made with the 
freight air service resulted in the astonishing 
discovery that certain routes used require no 
power at all. An airship loaded with flour at 
Minneapolis can sail to New York without an 
ounce of power. The pilot properly studying his 
weather chart can veer into a one hundred-mile 
current. This would take him right to his des- 
tination, thereby instituting the greatest saving 
of power ever accorded in transportation. 

The pilot can easily work around or over a 
storm; he can clear a mountain top with air cur- 
rents still aiding him. The latter are not cut off 
by the arrival of the peak as one would think, but 
sweep directly over the top along with the ship. 

Fogs and storms are, of course, the pilot’s two 
main bugbears. But he cares not what weather 
may exist at the starting-off place if only the 
landing-place is clear. Fogs (which, by the way, 
spring up from hot recesses of the earth) as a 
rule are only as high as the masts of the ships 
over the northern waters, but in certain localities, 
like Java, they ascend to approximately two 
thousand feet above ground. - 

With weather maps as clearance guides, the 
pilot is able to direct his route to best advantage 
with every bit as much caution as the skipper of 
a boat. He can “head” a typhoon and he can 
shoot up into a cloud, and once there, if thirsty, 
can distill water from this cloud—wring it dry, 
so to speak. 

Gradually, aviation as a means of transporta- 
tion is assuming more definite proportions and 
usages. One of the latest uses to which the plane 
has been put is the spraying of trees in order to 
kill off the offending browntail moth. Six acres 
of trees were sprayed in this manner in Ohio. 
Thus there are innumerable ways in which the 
airplane is proving its efficiency by rendering 
just as satisfactory and more rapid service from 
up in the air. 

Those exponents of aviation who have been 
working on methods of reducing the danger of 
flying to the greatest minimum possible think 
they have now found the solution to the problem 
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in the discovery and application of helium. This 
is made from a natural gas from which all mois. 
ture has been drawn. Technically it is defines 
as an inert gaseous element occurring in thy 
atmosphere of the sun and stars and in small 
quantities in the earth’s atmosphere. It is ob. 
tained also from minerals and certain mineral 
waters. Helium was first detected spectro. 
scopically in the sun by Lockyer in 1868, |; 
has a density of 1.98, compared with hydrogen 
and is more difficult to liquefy than the latter. | 

Helium, it is said, will do for the airship wha 
the pneumatic tire has done for the automobile 
It is a non-inflammable substance. Thus the 
danger hitherto encountered of balloons being 
set on fire is eliminated. ‘ 

These swift-moving vehicles of the skies find 
little competition in other vehicles of transpor- 
tation, because of the comparatively larger areg 
in which they operate. Travel by boat or by 
rail is confined to certain routes, such as are not 
impassable. The air, on the other hand, is not 
confined by boundaries. Its breadth is unlim- 
ited, its routes free from the traffic that invades 
the earth’s surface. 

History will assuredly repeat itself in estab- 
lishing world-wide confidence in this newest and 
greatest of inventions, even as it did at the time 
the automobile was built. People, you may 
remember, pronounced the latter ‘‘an infernal 
machine’ of the most dangerous character. 
They would have as soon trusted their necks in 
a noose. They had absolutely no faith in its 
ability to provide safe carriage for men and 
commodities, and as in the present enterprise 
the progress of its builders was impeded mate- 
rially because of their mistrust. 

Aircraft will have gained the confidence of 
the most timorous person before many years 
have elapsed. The persistency, inventive genius 
and courage of its exponents will succeed in 
making this common carrier safe and popular 
for passenger and freight service. There are 
only two things vitally necessary in making air- 
craft safe for the public; they are perfection in 
mechanism and operation of that mechanism 
by a reliable pilot. 

As always, with leaders whose absolute faith 
in a given enterprise is pinned securely to its 
success, Major Charles J. Glidden, like Henry 
Ford, has been both lauded and condemned in 
all public undertakings. Diametrically opposite 
comments have been his, too, but with him the 
stakes are high and his interest is deep-seated 
enough to bring the world to a final appreciation 
of air navigation and of one of the pioneer 
promoters of air science. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































of President Harding’s First Year 
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resentatives of foreign countries established in 
the first year of the Harding administration has 
proven an invaluable asset for the future in our 
relations with other peoples. The impression 
that he has made upon these representatives 
has been such as to make every American justly 
proud. With it all the administration has been 
very free from social and official veneer. 
* * 

In Warren G. Harding, as one eminent English 
writer declares, is found the firmness and stead- 
fastness of a Cleveland, the princely graces and 
sympathetic kindliness of a McKinley, the cru- 
sadic spirit of a Roosevelt, ever fighting for the 
rights of the people, the good humor and judicial 
temperament of a Taft, the keen intellect of a 
Wilson, the poise of Washington and the wisdom 
of a Lincoln. He has steadfastly represented 





the people in one of the most perilous years of 
our national history. 

There is in the kindly gray eyes of Warren G. 
Harding and in his appraisal of events and prob- 
lems the unflinching faith that time and the 
march of events will bring about the dreams that 
have inspired him since first his name was pro- 
nounced as a possible president of the United 
States. He has not forgotten that work, play, 
and worship each have a large part in the life 
of the people, and lead into pathways of peace, 
progress, and prosperity. On the epochal day 
at Arlington cemetery, in the light of high noon, 
when he led the people of the world in the Lord’s 
prayer, repeated in every language and tongue, 
he brought all humanity closer together in the 
ideals of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 
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“O limed soul, struggling to be free’ 
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Have You Seen “ Liliom” P 


The strange, weird, at times uncanny Hungarian play that Molnar calls a“ legend,” 
and that American audiences have found to be a source of profound enjoyment 


AVE you seen ‘“‘Liliom’’? Of course you 

know that ‘‘Liliom” is a play by Franz 

Molnar, the Hungarian dramatist; that 
it has aroused more discussion in and out of 
theatrical circles than any stage production of the 
last decade; and that the credit for its revelation 
belongs to the Theatre Guild, an organization 
of the theatre, without commercialism, that 
exploits only plays and players that meet its 
own demand for superiority. 

In the original script Molnar called ‘‘Liliom”’ 
a legend, but some American writer has aptly 
described it as a Comedy of Life, and as such it 
is being accepted, for withal its tense dramatic 
situations, its near tragedy, there is the strong 
contrasting true-to-life comedy relief that over- 
balances every somber moment. And what a 
strange story is this tale of ‘‘Liliom!”’ 

“Liliom’” is a Hungarian bum who is the 
bouncer and barker for a merry-go-round, owned 
by a woman who has a fondness for him. The 
incongruity of the name is appreciated when one 
learns that Liliom is Hungarian for ‘“‘lily’’ and 
slang for ‘rough neck.”” It has about the same 
significance as our use of the word “‘daisy.”’ This 
Liliom is a ne’er-do-well who is very proud of his 
prowess with the women, and who takes the 
money of stray servant girls who fall victims to 


EVA Le GALLIENNE 


As“ Julie,” the clay and soul madonna in “‘Liliom” 


By ALFRED H. SPINK, JR. 


his charms without any qualms of conscience 
whatsoever, and who is a swaggering tough. In 
the course of his career he meets a girl, Julie, 
who awakens within him what in another would 
be characterized as love, and he marries her, only 
to live upon her and her friends. 

In the course of time he is informed that he 
will soon become a father, and this seems to 
awaken within him some prospect of a redeeming 
feature. He thinks of ‘‘turning one more trick”’ 
with which to get money to take his wife and 
child to America and begin life all over again. 
The plot is for him to rob a paymaster, but he 
and his accomplice are caught in the act and 
rather than be arrested Liliom stabs himself 
to death. Then comes the most interesting part 
of this peculiar play—the trial before a sort of 
heavenly magistrate’s court in which the char- 
acter of this tough is thoroughly analyzed and 
the innermost secrets of his heart revealed. He 
is sentenced to fifteen years in purgatory that he 
might be prepared to visit the earth just one 
hour after that lapse of time, to do just one good 
deed—something he has not done in all his life. 
One of the most dramatic moments of the play 
is when Liliom goes to his judgment, carrying 
himself in the old accustomed cocky manner, 
after having been permitted to witness one of 
his co-suicides enter into eternal bliss. The 
author, by this episode, brings out the thought 
that, after all, human characteristics extend 
far beyond death and in the case of Liliom, this 
takes a peculiar form. On earth he had beaten 
his wife repeatedly—he had been as mean and 
cruel to her as one could possibly be, and yet in 
his heart he had a certain amount of love for her 
and with all his weaknesses, she had great love 
for him. 

So, fifteen years later, you see him hovering 
hopefully at the door of the home his wife and 
their little girl have made for themselves below— 
the little girl he has never seen. He has even 
pinched a star out of heaven and brought it 
down for her delight. He is hungry to claim her, 
to take her in his arms. But he finds her happy 
in some legend of his joodness and bravery, and 
he has become too decent a chap to spoil it all by 
speaking, and yet when the mother refuses to 
let their child accept the star and bids him to his 
way, he suddenly becomes angered and strikes 
the child, and.though it wrings his heart, he goes 
slouching away in silence. His visit on earth is 
over, and, he has not enjoyed it at all, and he 
probably cannot think of any good deed he has 
done there. But you know better. And so, you 
suspect, does that Magistrate in the First Court 
Beyond. 

Thus briefly you have heard about ‘“‘Liliom,”’ 
but in its playing it takes on tenfold interest, due 
to its striking atmosphere of life from the disad- 
vantage point of the gutter—and the exceptional 
acting of the Theatre Guild organization. 

In passing, it is only proper that a word of 
commendation should be said for the excellence 
of the performance given by Joseph Schildkraut 
in the title role and the wonderful characteriza- 


. tion of Julie, so well done by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Both featured players are in their early twenties. 


JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 
In the title role of ‘‘Liliom,’’ the strange yet pleasing 
comedy of life by Franz Molnar, the Hungarian 
dramatist 


Mr. Schildkraut was a pupil of the Sargeant 
Dramatic School of New York, who went to 
finish his stage training under Max Reinhart 
in Europe and was forced to remain in the enemy 
country for the duration of the war, during 
which time he played nearly a hundred leading 
roles ranging from Shakespeare and Moliere to 
modern plays. His success in America was 
instant. He won his spurs in a play called 
“‘Pagans’”’ that failed in New York, but as he had 
originally appeared in “Liliom’”’ in Vienna, he was 
allowed to re-create this strange character for 
the English stage, and so well has he succeeded 
that he is now accepted as among the best of the 
young generation of artists of this day. 

The patrons of the theatre at large remember 
Miss Le Gallienne best for her work as the star 
in Arthur Richman’s comedy “Not So Long 
Ago,”” whieh was the fad of two seasons past. 
She has also appeared in America in the leading 
roles of ““The Melody of Youth,” ‘‘Mr. Lazarus,” 
“Rio Grande,” ‘‘The Off Chance,” ‘‘Happy-Go- 
Lucky,” and other important productions. 

Again the question, “Have you seen ‘Liliom’?”’ 

If you have failed to witness a performance of 
this unique play, you have denied yourself one 
of the most unusual treats of the theatre. 
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U T of the everywhere ‘ | adopted daily schedules on which to “broad. 
into here has come SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL BROAD- | cast.” Thus the amateur, sitting comfortably 
the wireless telephone CASTING STATIONS | in his horhe twenty miles away, may consult the 
in the space of a few , | printed slip furnished him by the sending sta- 
short months. Not so, City State Letter Calls tion, select whatever most appeals to him on the 
of course, among scien- Newark re program, and “‘tune up’”’ 
tists, who date experi- { WJX at the proper hour. If 
ments back for several eo Oo" Ce he is fortunate enough 
years; but in the minds to be fairly near to sev- 
of most of us the word ....WWGI eral stations, he may 


“radio”’ was only re- { WDN “taste” several different 
cently catalogued with such other inconceivabili- Washington articles before he settles 


ties as aeroplane trips to Mars, motor cars driven upon that which most 
by the released energy of atoms, elixirs of eternal Atlanta appeals to him. With 
life, and tunnels to China. Pi the ordinary inexpensive 

Today thousands of homes are enjoying, with ittsburg oe hee . ivi 

j joying, or home-made receiving 

the aid of inexpensive receiving apparatus, daily | Toledo set clear messages can be 
programs which include lectures by noted speak- Detroit received up to twenty-five or thirty-five miles 
ers, vaudeville programs by popular comedians, Chicago Beyond this, more expensive apparatus is 
musical recitals by prominent artists, grand | Minneapolis necessary. 
opera selections, sermons, business, weather, and | Kansas City This brings us to the question of ‘‘tuning.” 
market reports, bedtime stories for children, news | Let us use the piano as a simile in order to make 
bulletins, and occasionally a complete dramatic Los Angeles .......... this process clear. If you strike C on one piano 
production. keyboard, you will notice that the same note on 

Are you enjoying radio? No? Then youare | ou. Francisco | a second piano in the same room will give forth 
missing something, for the very atmosphere | ! KGB the same note in a lesser degree. This is because 
about you seeps with entertainment and informa- Seattle y { KYY the two notes C “sympathize,” or are in harmony. 


tion waiting to be made audible. \ KFC | Striking D on piano sets up the sound waves of 
The marvelous development of the wireless tt ote a | the corresponding note on the other pian: 
telephone centers about the word “Broadcast- 


It is just,so with the radiophone. Each sta- 
ing’’—a new word for the American public to Throughout the entire country—a new authen- tion sends dut its messages on a different “note,” 
assimilate, which covers the wholesale trans- tic list includes over one hundred cities—are so to speak, and in order to hear them, you must 
mission of radio messages to a public thirsting stations, usually controlled by the government tune your receiving set up to that note. The 
for this new form of entertainment or manufacturers of radio equipment, which have “notes” afte given in numbers signifying the 

length of*the sound waves which make them up, 
and vary frem a few meters, for the amateur 
senders, to several thousand, ‘for the strong 
transatlatitic stations. The average program is 

int out at about 360 meters. 

The most satisfactory apparatus includes an 
amplifier, or instrument for multiplying the 
volume of sound, so that an entire family may 
listen to the message, and not merely those with 
telephone receivers. held to their ears. 

Most of us remember when wireless telephone 
communication was held in 1915 between the 
United States station at Arlington, near Washing- 
ton, and the Eiffel Tower at Paris. French army 
officers and telephone engineers distinctly heard 
the words spoken by operators in Virginia— 3500 
miles away. During the tests operators at the 
Honolulu, Hawaii, station 8000 miles away, 
overheard the conversation and interrupted with 
theirowncomments. This demonstration, which 
astounded the world only a few years ago, vill 
soon be commonplace. 

Police are already using the radio to broadcast 
information regarding stolen automobiles and 
escaped criminals, and considerable success has 
followed this novel use of the wireless phone. 
Among recent developments are announcements 
that a transatlantic steamship will have a radio 
phone in each state room, and that a large New 
York apartment house will install an instrument 
in each suite as a regular part of the equipment. 
> The day is not far distant when there will be 
broadcasting stations throughout the country S° 
as to cover every square mile by radio-phone 
“LISTENING IN”—THE POPULAR AMUSEMENT service, and arrangements will be made so that 
A typical example of how radio concerts are enjoyed in the home. Both parties catch the messages of the’ anyone, paying the proper toll charge, will be 
“‘Radiola’”’ equally by means of the receiving instruments attached to their heads. By the use of an connected with any desired broadcasting station. 

“amplifier,” the quantity of tone can be increased so that individual receivers are not necessary The advertising manager of a department, storé 
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NEXT MONTH 


Last-Minute Developments 
in Radio 

A comprehensive article written by one 
of the foremost experts of wireless tele- 
phony in the country. Your knowledge of 
this fascinating mew science will not be 
up-to-date until you have read this absorb- 
ing story. 


Radio Sets A Boy Can Make 


How the most effective home-made 
equipment can be constructed. Each in- 
strument will be considered in detail, and 
difficulties of tuning, clearness, and range 
will be explained. 











will give out a list of the day’s bargains by 
telephoning from his desk to the nearest broad- 
casting station, where his voice will be automati- 
cally transferred to the radiophone transmitting 
apparatus for broadcasting. Government procla- 
mations will be sent out 
by radio telephone, and 
confirmed by the printed 
word, 

Interest in wireless 
telephone was nowhere 
more clearly evidenced 
than at the Radio Ex- 
position held in March 
at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. 
Thousands crowded and 

uught to get inside the Butterfly Room on the 
f the hotel, where most of the prominent 
radio concerns had displays. Wires were spark- 
ing from noon till late at night, and there was 
an outpouring of wireless ° 
music, speeches, sermons, 
stock market reports, 
and other features such 
as has never before been 
equalled. 
+ 


























* * 








Movie stardom, repre- 
sented by forty of its 
principal members, visi- 
ted the Broadcasting’ Sta- 
tion at Medford Hillside, 
following the ceremonies which attended the 
opening of Marcus Loew’s beautiful State theatre 
at Boston. Many of the stars spoke or sang se- 
lections to their unseen audience, and the editor, 

Mr. Joe Mitchell Chap- 
ple, gave a short talk on 
“Movies and Their In- 
fluence Upon America,” 
at the request of Mr. 


l.oew. 
* * ” 
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One of the wonders of 
present-day radio is the 
so-called loop. Instead 
of employing an aerial 

and a ground connection, a simple frame with a 
dozen turns of insulated wire may be em- 
ed. This frame can be used indoors, and it 
lifies the problem of radio reception in many 

nstances. However, since the loop does not 
n to intercept as much energy as the usual 
il, it is necessary to fall back on amplification 
s to bring up the signal or sound strength. 
* = * 


‘ot all gaspipes can be used as ground con- 
rections. In some houses an insulating joint is 
in the pipe, where it enters the house, and, 
Pt there is no connection with earth 





One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service. 





At Your Service 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view of the 
United States. Imagine it criss- 
crossed with telephone wires or 
underground cables connecting 
every city, town and hamlet. 
Imagine these wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 destinations—in city 
homes and offices and in 2,500,000 
farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your vision 
is still short of the truth regarding 
the Bell System. A telephone at 
your elbow, a wire circuit to your 
farthest neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest developments of 
an army of trained scientists. The 
picture is still incomplete. 
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FUTURE BROADCASTS 








QUESTION BOX 


No publication can supply you with more 
accurate, comprehensive answers to your ques- 
tions concerning radio, whether they are general 
or technical. Send them in to the Radio Editor, 
care of the NATIONAL Macazine. Each query 
will be given petsonal attention by an expert. 


JOIN THE NRC 


From time to time this section of the NATIONAL 
MaAGazineE will-have interesting information to 
send its readers. Your name, and those of 
friends interested in radio, will be appreciated. 
Membership costs nothing, and may prove to 
be of great value. 


In every center of population is 
a telephone exchange and an organi- 
zation of skilled workers to give life 
to the nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication. Every circuit must be 
tested; every inch of. wire watched 
and kept in repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There is the 
new construction to meet the increas- 
ing needs of the telephone-using 
public. Every day, from one end of 
the country to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cablemen, and 
installers of every kind of telephone 
equipment, carry on this work with the 
continued growth of the nation. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
2) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


AMATEURS WHO ARE MAKING GOOD 


What some of the new members of the National 
Radio Circle are doing, how they have secured 
the most satisfactory results and government 
licenses, and experiments they have under way. 

What are YOU doing? Send in your own 
experiences, with a photograph of yourself and 
another of your set, or pictures of officers of the 
Radio Club in your city. The Radio Editor will 
be glad to publish all material found available. 


PE 
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RADIO CIRCLE 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
BOSTON(25) MASS 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advert'sers. 
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Just Among Ourselves 











NHIS has been a glorious month in the NATIONAL 
Macazin_E office. Busy does not describe it. We 
can see the radio sparks snapping from the wicket 
wire of the cashier's cage. Everybody is gasping for 
air. Stenographers are speeding up and the clatter 
of the keys is rivalling the snap of the wireless over- 
head. The mail clerk is opening the letters with 
the aid of an electric fan to keep cool. Book orders 
are piling up until Ticonderoga, the office cat, has 
no time for leisure and doesn't think of dogs. 

We have coined a new word in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
office—*‘busi-zest."" We don't know what it means; it isn't 
in the dictionary, but it seems to express something. The 
lights are burning overtime in the casting room. Even the 
watchman at night finds that he can no longer sleep in comfort. 

The quickening breath of spring has certainly come. Open- 
ing the mail six or eight times a day is like reading a book. 
Leaf after leaf unfolds something new; chapter after chapter 
is added. All the girls in the office had to look at one letter 
that was received. It contained a check from Florence Kling 
Harding, subscribing for the NATIONAL MaGAZINE. It was 
written in her own handwriting, and indicated in a very busi- 
nesslike way just what it was for. The NATIONAL will continue 
a paid-up-in-full magazine at the White House. What the 
First Lady of the Land does, others are likely to follow. Not a 
hint or suggestion—only a reference to passing events. 

« + ” = 

We all seem to feel the sparkle of the magazine this month. 
Read over the contents and compare them with any other 
current periodical. This isn't said in self-praise, but when 
the office force will stop to read proofs commenting on articles 
before they are published, we know that the contents will 
radiate with the speed of wirelessing this to the outside world. 

With this issue the NATIONAL institutes a department de- 
voted to Radio, called the National Radio Circle. In addi- 
tion is an article on “Radio Broadcasting to Millions,” which 
indicates how the world is waking up. Old Father Time is 
shaking his locks and putting aside his scythe, and there's a 
beam of happiness and astonishment on his face as he looks 
upon the accomplishments of Yankee lads, who for many years 
have been experimenting in mother’s kitchen. 

* * - . 

What a delight it was to be privileged this month to publish 

the first portrait ever printed of Robert T. Lincoln, the living 
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son and only direct descendant of Abraham Lincoln. It is. 
indeed, a favor that Mr. Lincoln, in all these years of retire- 
ment, has permitted us to first reprint the portrait painted of 
him by Emil Fuchs. 

Incidentally, we have a book, “The Poets’ Lincoln,” which 
is in great demand It reveals that Lincoln was a poet, that he 
indulged in verses when youth's light fancy turns to love. The 
book is a complete collection of all the poems on Lincoln. 
Lincoln is still the magic name that illumines every library. 

* * * * 

The skies, heretofore the realm of dreaming poets, we find 
now filled with the drone of the aeroplane and the hum of the 
airship. These skies are being charted for the commercial 
routes of the world, for there will be ships that will pass in the 
silent night, not over the rolling, turbulent seas, but aloft in 
the serenity of aerial heights. 

All the wonders of the times, with which the world fairly 
tingles, are being utilized in trade and travel for the benefit 
of man. The whole universe seems driving these days—driving 
towards a great new era. We caught the spirit of the drive 
and we are driving for one hundred thousand new subscribers. 
Those subscribers will come because of you, and you, and you. 
It is the word of mouth, after all, that carries the message. 
The spoken word was the first means of communication. 

* * * * 

Everybody moves to the movies once in a while, even grand- 
father and grandmother. A magazine without something 
about the movies would not be complete, so we have told the 
story about how you and you are the real movie censors. If 
we are to have good, wholesome pictures, much depends upon 
you who are paying the money at the box office. If the picture 
is not good, tell the manager about it. If you know of a good 
picture like “Annabel Lee,” the “Heart Throbs Picture,”’ tel! 
him about that, too. “Annabel Lee” is preserving the spirit 
and ideals of Poe’s poem and good books. 

- + * * 

The article on “The Problems of Harding's First Year’ just 
naturally seemed to write itself as a natural supplement to the 
biography of Warren G. Harding, which we are sending out by 
the thousands. The libraries of the country are now able 
to furnish the youth of the land with something about the 
President of the United States, without following the usual 
custom of waiting until long after he is in the tomb. 

The genial spirit of Will Hodge enters the magazine this 

Continued on page 525 
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MRS. HARDING WRITES A LETTER 


All the sirls in the office paused this month to glance at a letter from the First Lady of the Land, in which was enclosed her own personal check 
for a year’s subscription to the NATIONAL written on a Marion bank 
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Grown on our own farms. This variet: 
than any other corn introduced since ¢ 
with 12 to 16 rows of a deep, golden a gene many ears 
measuring nine inches long. Many stalks produce 
two well-developed ears Quality. delicious. A 

more profitable varfsty to grow than Golden Bantam 

When offered for sale in the markets, the De 

Lue’s Golden Giant takes the lead at a higher 

price, which means dollars to the poeguses. 
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Established in 1856 


Low down type—steel frame, Three speed 
changes—4') to 13 loads peracre, One of the 
best spreaders on the market at a phenomenal bargain. 


A POST CARD BRINGS FULL PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
re 77 a Chambers Street New York 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW HUMANE FILM 


ILLUSTRATING LONGFELLOW’S BEAUTIFUL POEM 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the Bell 
of Justice and so summons the populace to right his wrongs? Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schoo's, 
Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 


Should Be Shown in Every Motion Picture Theater in the Country 


Produced Especially for the American Hnmane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms 
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AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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March Brings Out Unsightly Spots. 
How to Remove Easily 


The woman with tender skin dreads March because it is 


In the Vanguard 


A new edition of this ‘‘most dramatic 
appeal for Universal Peace” by 


KATRINA TRASK 
Author of 
‘*The Conquering Army,”’ 


that stirring poem “with prophetic 
vision’’ now being widely read 
throughout the country 

‘«*In the Vanguard’ is a masterpiece. 


Its song is ‘On earth, peace.’ ’’— Unity, 
Chicago. $1.00 net 


At all bookstores 
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Isich Minevals & Industeial Development Company 
12 Upper Camden Street, Dublin, Ireland 


Electric railways, public utilities, water, timber, oil, industrial 
and mining enterprises promoted. Approved bond and stock 
issues placed with European bankers and brokers. Underwrit- 
ing procured for corporations. Mining and other examinations 
and reports made by well known engineers. 


likely. to cover her face with ugly freckles. No matter how 
thick her veil, the sun and winds have a strong tendency to 
make her freckle. 

Fortunately for her peace of mind, Othine—double strength, 
makes it possible for even those most susceptible to freckles 
to keep their skin clear and white. No matter how stubborn 
a case of freckles you have, the double strength Othine should 
remove them. 

Get an ounce from your druggist and banish the freckles. 
Money back if it fails. 
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De-Lite Mfg. Co,, 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, | 


ECZEMA 


1S CURABLE 











| Wether ane Satay ont 5 SE aand yen 0 fone trial of m mild, 


treatment that 


} the itching and oy permanently. 


write me—that is all you have to do. 


Dr. Cannaday, 1226 Park Square, Sedalia, Vio. 
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Just Among Ourselves 
Continued from page 522 


month. This great human seems to reach the: hearts of. the 


people because he has ever maintained the.Lincolnesque ideal. UY 
His home is an old colonial barn, glorified now, and with a Uy H 0 T E L 


reception room all aglow. Over the great fireplace is a famous jj 
painting of Lincoln, imbeded in the solid rock, without pro- Gy MARSEILLES 
truding frame—an integral part of the Hodge home. J Broadway at 103d St. 
* * * * (Subway Express Station at Door) 

It is appreciation of the ideals of William Hodge that brings is alma 20ix 
in the orders for the “Heart Throbs” books. In over a million Near Riverside Drive 
home libraries are now “Heart Throbs” and “Heart Songs.” Central Park, Theatres 
“Heart Songs” has become part of the equipment of the piano, J and Shopping Sections 
more necessary than even the stool to sit on, for a chair can be ty, Single room, running 
substituted for a stool, but nothing can take the place of the tj _ _ water $2.50 
old songs in “Heart Songs.’ If you have not “Heart Throbs” tj Single room and bath $3 


“a = fae ’ : Double room, bath $5 per day 
and = Songs,” our people insist that your home is not —& fsrennapertenyeny eden 
complete. 


* « * x Dinner de Luxe $1.35 served 
in Blue Room and Grill 


Exceptional Orchestra 
M. P. MURTHA, Mgr. 














it seems in closing as if | had had an exhilarating, cheery 
visit with every reader. Here's a handshake, which I hope you 
will pass on with a copy of the NaTionac and the hailing 
sign of “good fellowship,” which we wish always to continue 
between reader and editor. 
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m9 You Witt Like Them 


—Se Te <e~< 


The Connecting Links Between kn HITE Hope 
mee | these two popular products are - mtn, = 
=. not only the Name but the 
i E } Stability and Sturdy Honesty 
; v4 of Character and Quality that 

Go with the name 


jy : —— z 
ej; 
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WIM occ uGRstICOMPANY | 
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Gu arding 
the Roll 








The only real object in life of approximately one hundred 
million people in this country is to get a piece of your 
income—not to mention several earnest producers in Europe, 
oe and points south. That’s the way we all make our 
iving. 

Knowing that you can buy only a portion of the 
things the rest of us want to sell you has developed in you 
a power of resistance to selling talk. 

You have thrown up a wall of doubt around your roll 
and it’s a powerful argument that can break through and 
get the money. 

That explains why you have been able to resist my 
quiet insistence that Mennen Shaving Cream is better than 
the old-fashioned soap you have been using all these years. 

Why, if every man who reads this would believe it 
just enough to try Mennen’s once, it would increase our 
business 400 per cent overnight. 

















As a matter of fact, it isn’t my advertising 
which will finally overcome your resistance. 
The only real enemy of your roll is your 
own desire for the best of everything. 

In your heart, you know that Mennen’s 
is infinitely superior to the soap you are 
using, and some morning when you are suffering 
a little more than usual and your razor skids 
the way a carving knife does when it strikes 
one of those steel skewers they stick into 
roast beef, and your face feels mummified, you 
are suddenly going to make a big resolve to 
end all of your shaving troubles by doing 
it right—with Mennen’s. 

As the little half-inch of cream blossoms 
into mountains of moist lather—as the beard 
melts away before the blade you thought 
was through—as the happy smiles spread 
over your smooth, unscarred visage—you will 
be glad that you nicked the roll for at 
least four cents a month more than the old 
soap cost. I will send my demonstrator 


tube for ten cents. 
» 
in“ Heng 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, A.J. U.S.A. 
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